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Foreword 


In a society dominated by a bigger-and-bigger. better-and-better. 
more-and-more mentality, it is only natural, perhaps, that the condition 
of present-day religion be measured in numerical terms: church mem¬ 
bership, church attendance, the number of conversions or healing expe¬ 
riences, and the size of budgets. For most Methodist denominations, the 
story is one of declining numbers. 

The figures cannot be denied: but how do we interpret them? Is it that 
modern man and woman, wielding vast scientific and technological 
control over themselves and their environment, are less pious than 
earlier generations? 

Probably not. Instead, it is possible that in our compulsion to move 
ahead, to fill every moment with something to do, see, say or plan, we 
may have lost touch with the basic tenets of Methodism. The breadth of 
our faith cannot be sustained without an understanding of and commit¬ 
ment to the doctrines that constitute the depth of our faith. 

The six essays in this book deal with that dimension of depth. The 
essays first were presented as a lecture series in 1984. sponsored by the 
Pan-Methodist Bicentennial Committee as part of the observance of 
Methodism’s 200th anniversary in America. The authors are Gordon 
Rupp, of the British Methodist Conference, and representatives of the 
five U. S. Methodist denominations that participated in the Bicentennial 
celebration: Ruben L. Speaks, the African Methodist Episcopal Church: 
Rosemary S. Keller. The United Methodist Church: Luther E. Smith. Jr., 
the Christian Methodist Episcopal Church: Donald E. Demaray. the 
Free Methodist Church; and Henderson S. Davis, the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Each is a theologian and Methodist scholar. Though each represents a 
different branch of Methodism, their denominations are bound by a 
common wellspring—John Wesley’s vision of holy love and vital piety, 
and his passion to spread scriptural holiness. 

In his essay on “John Wesley: The Man," Prof. Rupp captures the 
essence of a complex “man of parts”—a man who found in his devo¬ 
tion to God the “courage, faith, fervour, joy and peace in the soul" he 
heretofore had lacked. We come to know Wesley as a human being who 
was a poor planner, but a genius at improvisation: a person who was 
austere, but not narrow-minded: a fearless leader whose place, perhaps, 
is not among parsons, but among the great commanders of history. We 
see Wesley not only as the founder of the Methodist movement, but as 
son, brother, husband, and friend. 
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In “Christian Perfection and Human Liberation: the Wesleyan Syn¬ 
thesis,” Bishop Ruben L. Speaks lists five essentials of relevant Meth¬ 
odism: (1) Christian perfection (holy living) is the chief cornerstone of 
Methodist doctrinal emphasis: (2) human liberation is the goal of Chris¬ 
tian perfection; (3) the Holy Spirit has the power to transform both the 
individual and human society; (4) a united Methodism must always be 
in the vanguard of the struggle for human liberation; and (5) Methodism 
must maintain its holistic balance between the individual and the social 
if it is to be true to its heritage. Bishop Speaks uses the term Wesleyan 
synthesis to describe Wesleys attempt to link diverse concepts in 
expressing the nature, structure, and meaning of the Christian faith. 

Rosemary S. Keller, writing about '‘Spiritual Empowerment in the 
Wesleyan Tradition.” guides us along a historical and theological jour¬ 
ney that begins with grace and freedom—or new birth—and moves 
through spiritual empowerment to social responsibility. She points out 
that, while Wesley did not address systemic change as such, he believed 
that love of neighbor and servanthood in Christ result in the vision and 
duty to transform the earth. She then demonstrates the relationship 
between personal spirituality and social responsibility through the wit¬ 
ness of four founding mothers and fathers. Dr. Keller concludes that a 
major challenge for Christians today is to overcome the division 
between personal spirituality and social responsibility which recently 
has characterized the religious climate. 

Luther E. Smith, Jr., in “Christian Discipleship: Living Our Past and 
Future.” says that commitment to Gods service must also be accom¬ 
panied by an understanding of how to serve, which requires us to 
discover and live out insights which reside in our past and future. He 
explains that the past is always with us—that ideas which currently 
challenge our minds are full of ancient considerations: that the past 
changes as scholars apply and refine their disciplines, as misinformation 
and myths are exposed, and as new understandings come forth: and 
that the past yet seeks fulfillment, in that the dreams and commitments 
of our ancestors require the labors of this and coming generations. 

Dr. Smith moves into the future by saying that our present lives are 
influenced by the future we envision, and that the primary decision for 
disciples is determining for which future they choose to be stewards. He 
then discusses disciplines that might help us deal with the complexities 
and ambiguities of discipleship: the discipline of prayer, the discipline of 
forming and sustaining Christian community, and the discipline of social 
transformation. 

Fifty conversions to Christ, from St. Paul to Charles Colson, are the 



focus of Donald E. Demaray’s lecture. "Preaching and Evangelism: 
What Conversions Teach Us." Drawn from his study of these fifty 
conversions are five learnings or principles: God initiates conversion: 
God initiates conversion in his own time; God initiates conversion in his 
own way: God sustains his converts: and God converts sinners and 
sustains converts by the teachings of Christ. Dr. Demaray summarizes 
his study by saying, "What comes across consistently in the testimonies 
is that God himself saves persons. ” He also says that "Christ, not 
experience of Christ, is the watchword of careful evangelistic preaching. 
Experience, like feeling, comes and goes, but Christ is solid like the 
Rock of Gibraltar.” 

Mission and Social Justice" is the topic explored by Henderson S. 
Davis. He works through the following theses: (1) mission to the poor 
and oppressed is a cornerstone of Wesleyan doctrine: (2) mission stands 
or falls through its being a channel and advocate of social justice: (3) it 
was God’s mission to enslaved Africans, whom Dr. Davis compares to the 
children of Israel in Egypt, that enabled them to endure and overcome: 

(4) oppressed peoples now, as then, need to hear of God's love for them: 

(5) religion, sometimes a tool for enslaving, must become a weapon for 
liberation, and liberation must become a mission to the world. 

When John Wesley launched his Methodist movement, the spiritual 
needs of eighteenth century men and women were not unlike the 
spiritual needs of todays men and women. Further, as these lectures 
show. Wesleys doctrine of salvation and service is as viable today and 
will be as viable tomorrow as it was in 1784. So. the answers we seek 
are there. But to find them, we must look beyond the symbols and 
institutions of our faith, beyond the transitory and superficial satisfaction 
of mere movement ahead and increasing numbers. This in no way 
diminishes our obligation to reach out and involve more persons with 
Jesus Christ. Our Lord sent disciples into the “whole world. " John 
Wesley said. "The world is my parish. ” And so it must be with us. But 
the comfort we seek, and the inspiration and vigor required of us will not 
come from statistical tables. Instead, we must recover that lost dimen¬ 
sion of depth represented by Wesleyan ideals. 

To discover and remember—it is not an easy assignment, but 1 
commend these essays to you as you undertake the task. 

Dwight E. Loder 
North American President 
World Methodist Council 



John Wesley—The Man 


Gordon Rupp 

British Methodist Conference 


The Rev. Gordon Rupp , D.D., is Emeritus Dixie Professor of Eccle¬ 
siastical History at the University of Cambridge . England, and a Fellow 
of the British Academy. He was principal of Wesley House, Cambridge; 
president of the Conference of the Methodist Church in Great Britain in 
1968 ; and a general editor of the History of the Methodist Church in 
Great Britain. 

On a summers day in the year of our Lord 1731, two soberly dressed 
young men might have been seen walking along one of those ill-made, 
rambling roads between the fen country of Lincolnshire and city of 
Oxford. Anybody who met them might well have stared. For they were 
not walking side by side, but in line. In front, the smaller, leaner one 
picked out the way and warned of bumps and potholes, while a pace or 
two behind came the other, an open book in his hands, from which he 
was reciting poetry. A passerby would have stared even harder to find 
that when the reading stopped, the two began to converse in Latin. 
Their Oxford friends would not have been surprised, however: They 
hardly would have been surprised by anything done by what they called 
the “whimsical” brothers Wesley. The brothers were bywords for sin¬ 
gularity and their teachers and their fellow students had given up trying 
to laugh or talk them out of their unconventional behavior. 

The 150 miles between Epworth and Oxford, along which the broth¬ 
ers walked twice that year, is as good a place as any to begin looking at 
John Wesley, the man. For both Epworth and Oxford had considerable 
share in shaping the character and destiny of Wesley. 

John Wesley, his elder brother Samuel, and his younger brother 
Charles, with their seven sisters, were all who survived of the nineteen 
children of Susanna and Samuel Wesley. Samuel Wesley was Rector of 
Epworth, and though the stipend from his two livings of Epworth and 
Wroote were well above the average in the vast diocese of Lincoln, there 
were curates to be paid and the brood of children to be fed. clothed, and 
educated. And there were books to be bought, for Samuel Wesley had 
immortal longings to be a poet and a man of letters, and biblical scholar. 
Like most country parsons he had to be a part-time farmer, and there 
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were squabbles about tithes and about local politics. He aggravated 
some of his parishioners to such an extent that, when his rectory twice 
was burned down, it seemed plausible to suggest that “an enemy hath 
done this.” He was a poor businessman whose mismanagements got 
him into a debtors’ jail, and more than once his friends organized a 
whip-round on his behalf. During his absences—at convocation among 
his Grub Street literary friends or in prison—the burden of looking after 
the family fell on his wife, who often wondered where the next meal was 
coming from. John declared that until the age of fourteen he rarely had 
anything other than bread to eat. 

The too-frequent child-bearing wore Susanna down, and she did not 
go out much after the birth of John. But she was an educated daughter 
of the manse with firm convictions. She had left the Nonconformists at 
the age of thirteen to become a committed member of the high church, 
nonjuring sect. She took great pains with the religious training of her 
children, and we are all debtors to the fact that Thursday was “Jacky’s 
night. ” If her first educational principle was to break their infant wills, the 
result was a lively little tribe who said their own say, even if the girls were 
less able to do their own thing. The boys got the best education 
available in England—Samuel and Charles went to Westminster. John 
to Charterhouse, and all three to Christ Church, Oxford. But it was 
sadly different with the girls, and no wonder that some of them became 
what Charles called “Grumbletonians.” 

Samuel wrote to John in 1728. “You have had better luck than 1 if you 
have not been upbraided with the disproporiional charge of the boys 
and the girls.” The sisters, intelligent and gifted, learned their letters and 
could write poetry, but were condemned to a drab and dowdy existence 
very different from that of the well-to-do young ladies with whom their 
student brothers hobnobbed in the rectories of the Cotswolds. It was. 
perhaps, a little naive of John in later years to wonder why his sisters 
were so little interested in his Methodism. Some never married. A grim 
set of oafs and villains had been fobbed off on those who did. When 
John bubbled with excitement after his visit in 1738 to the Moravians at 
Herrenhut. he got short shrift from his sister Emily: “For God's sake tell 
me how a distressed woman, who daily expects to have the very bed 
taken from her, can consider the state of the churches in Germany. If 
you had come to me instead of going to Germany and laid out your 
money on travelling hither instead of visiting Count Zinzendorf. you 
would have been, I dare say. more acceptable to our common Master." 

Brother Samuel, too, was a great pricker of bubbles. When John 
wrote his brother from Georgia, quoting his own Journal. Samuel 
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replied, “My time is never worth a journal . . . you must be content with 
letters. ” He went on to say that their mother had been arrested for debt, 
and to inquire if John had made provision for their mother if anything 
happened to himself, adding. “If not'tis a guilty, a very guilty thing.” He 
said also that he thought John should have taken with him the four 
children of their sister Ellison. “What a pity,” said John Wesley once, 
“that Martin Luther had no faithful friend, none that would at all hazards 
rebuke him plainly.” Such a faithful friend was brother Samuel, and 
Methodism lost something from his early death, for after him there was 
nobody (not even Charles) who could stand up to John Wesley in a 
downright critical manner within the bond of family affection. To my 
mind, it left John Wesley too isolated a thinker. 

Oxford did much for the making of John Wesley. This was a time 
when the universities were in some disarray, though the extent of their 
decay has been exaggerated. John Wesley, like Isaac Newton. Samuel 
Johnson, Joseph Butler, and, indeed, a whole galaxy of eighteenth 
century scholars, was able to find good teachers. 

John Wesley was bred a scholar, fully equipped in mind and training 
to be a Fellow of Lincoln College, a university teacher, a don: and his 
great capacity to communicate knowledge was to be not the least of his 
incomparable contributions to the Evangelical Revival. He was away at 
Epworth when his brother Charles founded the Holy Club, but when he 
returned to Oxford he became its dominant leader. One of the club. 
John Gambold. noted John Wesley s air of authority. The young men of 
the Holy Club were strict and methodical in their regular devotional 
reading, their pattern of strict prayer and self-examination, their constant 
devotion to the Eucharist, and an assiduous philanthropy. Leisure and 
John Wesley took leave of one another and he began to work by rule 
and to live for the rest of his life, one might say. watch in hand. When, in 
his last years, he sighed, “Let me be again an Oxford Methodist,” it was 
a serious resolve, for his diaries show how he accounted for each half 
hour of his days, and began a refresher course in logic at the age of 85. 

At Oxford he felt the call to evangelical perfection, as he read of it in 
Jeremy Taylors Ho/y Living, in The Imitation of Christ and. above all. in 
William Laws Serious Call to a Devout and Ho/y Life. John Wesley. 
Samuel Johnson, and George Whitefield were also among those who 
responded to the challenge of Law s book. It was not. perhaps, all gain. 
That high church pattern of spirituality had its own austerities, enhanced 
by addiction to the Fathers of the Primitive church and of the Desert. It 
made them suspicious of sex and doubtful of the propriety of clerical 
marriages (shades of John Wesleys half a dozen clerical forebears!). The 
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sad effects can be seen in the lives of William Law and John Fletcher 
and in Wesley’s own unhappy gestures toward the married estate. He 
addressed his preachers on the desirability of celibacy a fortnight before 
his own wedding. I sometimes think he enjoyed a good funeral much 
more than a wedding. 

He drew from Law the notion that to care about dress could never 
have anything in it of innocent delight, but must always be vanity and 
pride. In an astonishing outburst during his opening sermon at City 
Road Chapel, he spent the first quarter of an hour denouncing the 
hairstyles, bonnets; and dresses of the ladies before him—laces, curls, 
and ‘‘those huge hats, bonnets, head-dresses.” And he solemnly 
rebuked his colleague, the Rev. Peard Dickenson, when he appeared 
once—but never again—in a ruffled shirt. 

But he did not completely repudiate the world in the way of William 
Law. He could not himself play cards or attend a masquerade, but 
would not condemn those who with good conscience could. He had not 
the new evangelical narrowness which came in at the end of his century 
and which led John Pawson after Wesley’s death to burn Wesleys notes 
on Shakespeare’s plays as “not tending to edification.” 

The two brothers left Oxford with high hopes for their mission to the 
Indians and to the settlers in Oglethorpe’s infant colony of Georgia. 
John Wesley scuttled briskly all over his large parish. He instituted a 
strict pattern of discipline and worship on his very mixed bag of Scottish 
immigrants, discharged and exiled debtors, and far-from-fervent nomi¬ 
nal Christians. He called them to very early prayers by drumbeat and 
imposed such a regime that one disgruntled spokesman said on behalf 
of his comrades: “They say they are Protestant, but as for you. they 
cannot tell what religion you are of. . . they know not what to make of 
it.” And, indeed, it was neither Church of England flesh, nor Pres¬ 
byterian fowl, nor Lutheran good red herring. It was, perhaps, a Meth¬ 
odist egg. For much of later Methodism can be traced in embryo to 
Georgia—the circuit, the society, lay preaching, extempore prayer. 

Spanish moss and alligators apart, there were similarities between 
Epworth and Georgia, for in both places, small town gossip between the 
local doctor, schoolmaster, and parson, and their wives, could lead to 
trouble. Two women wove a tissue of deceit and lies which brought 
down Charles Wesley in despair and led him to return to England. John 
had his own problems. There was nothing in the least dishonorable in 
his falling in love with a young eighteen-year-old charmer. Sophy 
Hopkey. But she was. perhaps, more flattered than in love, and when 
she dithered and married a Mr. Williams, a hurt and outraged John 
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Wesley denied Communion to the couple he believed had deceived 
him. Because her uncle was the Grand Panjandrum of Savannah, there 
was a public row; all the other complaints and squabbles came together, 
and John Wesley, too, returned to England murmuring, “I went to 
America to convert the Indians, but who will convert me?” 

Indeed, Wesley’s Church of England religion needed a blood transfu¬ 
sion, and this came to him from the heart of the Protestant Reformation. 
Among the German pietists and Moravians he found what he lacked: 
courage, faith, fervor, joy, peace in the soul. These were the voices he 
now heeded. And so began the train of events which culminated for him 
and his brother in the Whitsuntide days of May 1738, when time stood 
still as an unidentified friend read to Charles from Luther’s “Commen¬ 
tary on Galatians” and to John from Luther’s “Preface” to the Epistle to 
the Romans. 

But it was already a different John who had returned from Georgia, a 
much more vehement and gesticulating preacher. One by one, the city 
churches closed their doors to him. When he visited Manchester, his old 
friends were shocked. And after May 24, there was no doubt of the 
change. In London the brothers often stayed with their friends, the 
Huttons, who lived at the back of Westminster Abbey. A week after 
Aldersgate Street, an appalled Mrs. Hutton wrote to Samuel suggesting 
that John Wesley ought to be locked up, for at a meeting in their house 
he “told the people that five days before he was not a Christian . . . and 
the way for them all to be Christians was to believe and own that they 
are not Christians. ” On which, an angry Mr. Hutton said to John, “If you 
were not a Christian ever since I knew you, you was a great hypocrite 
for you made us all believe you was one.” 

Meanwhile, revival had begun—in America and in Wales, before the 
conversion of John and Charles Wesley. Perhaps Methodists never have 
paid sufficient tribute to George Whitefield as the real “morning star” of 
the Evangelical Revival. Thin, gawky, a cast in his eye, his clothes 
patched, he had been the “ugly duckling” of the Holy Club. But while 
the Wesleys were in America, he had begun his career as the greatest 
popular preacher in English history. He was again and again the 
pioneer—in preaching in the open air, for example. And when the 
Wesleys became “yet more vile” and followed his example, they had 
found a device which turned their audiences from hundreds into thou¬ 
sands and captured the imagination of the common people. Now they 
preached in open spaces like Moorfields and Spitalfields to immense 
audiences, touching the hearts of thousands who were on the fringe or 
altogether outside the church. John Wesley had not the oratory of 
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Whitefield, but he had his own effective way of touching consciences 
and filling empty hearts with the love of Christ. Whenever he preached, 
men and women were converted. 

When we read Wesley’s printed sermons, which are all that survive of 
his 40,000 preachments, it is not easy to understand his emotional 
impact; but, in fact, in the first years of the revival and intermittently 
thereafter, his sermons were attended by emotional and hysterical 
scenes which affronted Whitefield. Wesley took it all tolerantly, leaving 
God to sort it out, but Charles was much more skeptical and found it 
was effective to keep a bucket of water in front of the congregation and 
let the excited ladies be unseen at the back of the meeting. 

The most perceptive comments on John Wesley as a man were made 
by his young Irish friend, Alexander Knox, when later in life Knox wrote 
an appendix to Robert Southey’s Life of Wesley . He tells us that John 
Wesley was in no sense a planner. He had no blueprint of a national 
revival. “He was,” said Knox, “totally incapable of preconceiving such a 
scheme. ... I can stake my veracity that the account he gives on 
different occasions of his adopting measures simply as they were 
required by successive emergencies is unqualified and unimpeachable 
truth. ” His genius was for inspired improvisations. Almost all the charac¬ 
teristic institutions of Methodism—the itinerancy, field preaching, lay 
assistants, and the conference—came about in this way. “Methodism.” 
cried a rather exuberant early preacher, “came down from heaven as it 
was wanted, piece by piece!” 

Now Wesley began his journeyings the length and breadth of Britain, 
traveling in all some 250,000 miles. And we can all accompany him on 
this immense perambulation of England's green and pleasant land 
through the pages of one of the best bedside books in the world. John 
Wesley’s Journals. With a few reticences, but no cover-ups, he told the 
story. Such disarming frankness got him into trouble. His ingenuous 
accounts, the hundreds of personal case histories—sometimes over¬ 
stocked with old wives’ tales—and his firm belief in particular provi¬ 
dences shocked staid churchmen who thought that the extraordinary 
works of the Spirit stopped with the apostles. But it was not the strange 
events and emotional scenes which mattered, but those other times 
when great crowds hung silent on his words. 

So it was on an April evening when he preached in the marvelous 
natural amphitheater at Gwennap Pit in Cornwall. “I stood on the wall, 
in the calm, still evening with the setting sun behind me, and almost an 
innumerable multitude before, behind and on either hand. But they 
could all hear distinctly.” Alas. England being England, when he 
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preached there a few days later, “it rained from the time i began till I 
concluded. ” Worse came in the winter. “The wind blew north and blew 
so exceedingly hard and keen, that neither my companions nor I had 
much use of our hands and feet. The wind and snow blew' full in our 
faces. The large hail drove so vehemently in our faces that we could not 
see or hardly breathe.” And there was a hot summer day when the sun 
on his back made him faint. He was a man for all seasons. 

Wesley’s place is, perhaps, not among the parsons but among the 
great commanders and leaders of men. There are many resemblances 
between John Wesley and a distant kinsman, the Duke of Wellington. 
And like all the great commanders, Wesley was quite fearless. He 
steered for the sound of guns. When the terrible riots broke out in the 
potteries in 1743, he made a beeline for the disturbances, followed a 
few days later by his equally courageous brother. There were riots and 
disorder in a score of cities north and south, east and west, often egged 
on by rent-a-mob parsons while magistrates stood hostile or indif¬ 
ferently by. Charles Wesley wrote some of his finest hymns to be sung in 
such “Times of Tumult.' 1 and modern Methodists decorously singing 
them do not remember the grim context as when the cruel and sicken¬ 
ing violence of a Dublin mob led to the lovely lines: 

Angels our servants are 

And keep in all our ways 

And in their watchful hands they bear 

The sacred son of grace. 

One of Wesleys correspondents tried to explain it all away in terms of 
Wesley’s natural powers: . . . your natural knack of persuasion . . . 
you speak with much awakening warmth and earnestness . . . God has 
blessed you with a strength of constitution equal to the indefatigable 
industry of your mind. ’’ 

There was a grain of truth in this. He had a strong constitution and 
despite some seventy or so minor illnesses and accidents, and his one 
grave illness in 1753, his incessant journeying in the open air may have 
been the very best of medicines. And he had not the emotional ups and 
downs of his brother Charles. He was not a worrier. “By the grace of 
God,” he said, “1 never fret. I repine at nothing. I am discontented with 
nothing.” Again, listen to Alexander Knox: “His countenance, as well as 
conversation, expressed an habitual gaiety of heart... he was in truth 
the most perfect example of moral happiness which 1 ever saw. “ 

He had to put up with more than physical abuse, and was involved 
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more than once in great disagreement with hostile churchmen. But in 
the end, his most effective argument was his appeal to facts. In one of 
his finest defenses, his letter to Edmund Gibson, the bishop of London, 
he asked, “What have been the consequences of the doctrines I have 
preached? By their fruits you shall know those of whom I speak. . . . 
Those formerly enslaved to various habits of sin are now brought to 
uniform habits of holiness. These are demonstrable facts. I can name 
the men, with their places of abode.” 

But Wesley did not simply go round the country holding revival 
meetings for individual conversions. At the heart of Methodism was the 
Christian cell, the fellowship, what the New Testament calls the 
“koinonia.” The result was a machinery of devotion and of edification, 
wheels within wheels, bands, class meetings, select societies and, 
besides the worship at the parish church, a number of other services, 
early morning sermons, vigils, lovefeasts, and great Communion ser¬ 
vices of many hundreds and sometimes thousands of communicants. 
There were thousands of Methodists he never knew. But there were also 
thousands whom he knew by face and name, and whose case histories 
were stamped upon his marvelous memory. He spent several days each 
year in London and Bristol and elsewhere in going over the lists of 
membership, thinking and praying over each one in the light of the 
reports of their class leaders. 

In default of ordained clergy who would share the costly dangers of 
his work, he created an order of preachers. They were not cut from the 
same cultural cloth as the regular clergy, but of a tougher, if coarser 
fabric. They were not officer class, but officer material. But. then, the 
greatest need of Christ’s Church Militant there in eighteenth century 
England was for such a glorious regiment of sergeant majors. He 
appointed the preachers, and they freely submitted to go where he 
directed them. While he lived, the Methodist conference consisted of 
those he invited to attend. 

The ladies of Methodism were a spiritual elite. Engaging essays have 
been written about them in recent years by Dr. Lofthouse and by 
Maldwyn Edwards. Scores of educated Methodist ladies kept up a 
regular correspondence with Wesley. They were the ones who really 
understood his library of Christian classics, his “Christian Library." 
Nothing is more impressive in the volumes of his letters than his detailed 
awareness of the spiritual condition of dozens of such ladies in all parts 
of the country and his capacity to put one in touch with another. “It is 
certain,” said Alexander Knox, “that Mr. Wesley had a predilection for 
the female character: partly because he had a mind ever alive to 
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amiability and partly from his generally finding in females a quicker and 
fuller response to his own ideas of interior piety and affectionate 
devotion. ” 

In the 1750s, Charles Wesley settled down with a comfortable home, 
a loving wife, and three gifted children. But he was horrified when his 
brother announced that he intended to marry the charming house¬ 
keeper of the Newcastle Orphanage, Grace Murray. She came from the 
servant class of a very class conscious society, and to Charles Wesley 
and to some of the Methodist ladies, it seemed that she would not do at 
all as the First Lady of Methodism. Also, she was courted by a person¬ 
able and well-to-do preacher, John Bennet. So, for John Wesley, it was 
Sophy Hopkey all over again—a lady as much flattered as in love and 
dithering between two suitors. To John, she made the kind of promise 
which had something of the character of a legal contract; but she also 
had made favorable noises in the direction of John Bennet. It was 
Charles who ended the crisis by uniting Grace Murray and Bennet in 
marriage, then confronting the distraught John Wesley with the news. 
One result was that when John Wesley did marry, it was without 
consulting his brother. But that marriage with the affluent widow, Mrs. 
Vazeille, was a disaster. 

One must grieve for John Wesley and pity his wife. She made a great 
effort to be a true companion, trailing her daughter along with them on 
the long journeys. But she was by nature another “Grumbletonian.” 
Whereas John rather enjoyed roughing it, and treated little mishaps as 
the kindly chastening of the Almighty, for her each resting place was as 
the House of Simon the Leper. Wesley surely had her in mind when he 
wrote, 44 ... If a dinner ill-dressed, a hard bed. a poor room, a shower 
of rain or a dirty road will put them out of humour, it lays a burden on 
me. ... To have persons at my ear, fretting and murmuring at every¬ 
thing is like tearing the flesh from my bones. 1 ’ So the happiness of his 
travel, which was among his chief joys, was drained away. And. then, he 
was a stickler for punctuality, waiting at the foot of the stairs, watch in 
hand, and on at least one occasion going off, leaving her to finish her 
last-minute primping. But what wrecked the marriage was her suspicion 
and jealousy which unlocked a mounting hysteria. She stole his letters 
and put the worst interpretation on those of spiritual counsel he wrote to 
Methodist ladies. She embarrassed him in private and in public. She left 
him and returned to him but once or twice until all contact ceased. 
When she died in 1782, John Wesley did not hear of her death until 
after she had been buried. 

John Wesley was what the eighteenth century called ‘'a man of 
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parts.” He had been soundly trained in religion by his mother and his 
father, and had a first rate classical training in the sacred languages and 
in ancient literature, from which he freely quoted all his days. He wrote 
notes on Shakespeare’s plays and knew reams of Milton by heart as well 
as more recent poets—Pope and Prior and Thompson. In an old 
English pastoral tradition, he studied medicine; there were few of his 
friends on whom he did not from time to time shower medical advice. 
He read the best and most up-to-date treatises, the works of Dr. 
Cheyne, Cadogan on the gout, and that exposition of Dr. Wilson on 
“The Circulation of the Blood” (which led him to exclaim, “What are we 
sure of, but the Bible!”). He established a clinic in the east end of 
London and wrote a minor bestseller, Primitiue Physic. There was much 
good sense and a deal of nonsense in it. Most of us who are preachers 
have at some time had laryngitis or lost our voice, without ever thinking, 
as did John Wesley, that the certain way of recovery would be to rub 
garlic on the soles of our feet. 

Books of travel were all the rage, but he took many of those mar¬ 
velous tales with a large pinch of salt, as he did the works of contempo¬ 
rary science: “Mr. Huygens Conjectures on the Planetary World 
surprised me. I think he clearly proves that the moon is not habitable. I 
know the earth is, of the rest I know nothing.” His reading of history was 
exotic. He had a chip-on-the-shoulder delight in going against popular 
views. He thought that Mary Queen of Scots was a saint, that King 
Richard III was a “very perfect, gentle knight,” and that the heretics, 
Montanus and Pelagius, must have been misunderstood like the Meth¬ 
odists. Like most of his family, he was a poet and wrote fine translations 
of great German hymns and an uncertain number of other hymns. He 
not only founded a great school at Kingswood but provided most of the 
textbooks, translating some from the Latin and French and writing 
grammars and a dictionary. He had not a great sense of humor, but he 
had a dry wit and a lively sense of irony. 

In the last twenty years of his life, the attitude of the nation toward 
John Wesley changed. Those churches which in 1738 had closed their 
doors to him now gave him more invitations than he could accept. And 
his eyes twinkled as he was dined by bishops or when the clergy bade 
him come up higher at some cathedral eucharist. 

In his last years he became more and more wearied with theological 
argument, and more concerned with the state of the nation and the 
condition of the poor. It was the poor who moved him to practical 
compassion. He went to see for himself. “I visited many of the poor to 
see with my own eyes what their wants were and how they might be 
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relieved. ” As he went about the streets of London, like his friends John 
Byrom and Dr. Johnson, he was known and accosted by beggars. But 
he was always a generous giver and always courteous, raising his hat to 
those to whom he gave his alms. There was no spot of greed in him who 
had only four silver spoons to declare to the Inland Revenue. But Henry 
Moore, who saw his detailed accounts, reckoned that he gave away 
more than 30,000 pounds during his life. When the bad times came in 
the 1780s, John Wesley, aged and white-headed, begged from door to 
door in the melting snow until he had collected 200 pounds for the 
poor, and for himself a raging fever. Two years later, he went on 
another begging expedition. But he was no solitary philanthropist, for 
he was supported in this by his Methodist people. Not for nothing did 
they sing: 

Then let us attend 
Our heavenly friend 
In his members distressed. 

By want, or affliction, or sickness oppressed: 

The prisoner relieve. 

The stranger receive, 

Supply all their wants 

And spend and be spent in assisting his saints. 

Wesley was an early opponent of the “execrable villainy of slavery” 
and his last letter was to abolitionist William Wilberforce. encouraging 
him. Wesley also was reckoned as one of the great philanthropists of the 
age. not least by the champions of reform. Old General Oglethorpe 
stooped to kiss his hand, and in the last months of his life. Wilberforce 
and the prison reformer. John Howard, knocked at his door. 

In his last years, his slender frame seemed to shrink. There is a lovely 
engraving of him walking down Princes Street in Edinburgh supported 
on each side by two more hefty brethren. “His face. ” wrote one at the 
time, “for an old man was one of the finest we have seen. A clear, 
smooth forehead, an aquiline nose, an eye the brightest and most 
piercing that can be conceived. ... his dress was a pattern of neatness 
and simplicity: a narrow, plaited stock: a coat with a small upright collar: 
no buckles at the knees: no silk or velvet in any part of his apparel: and a 
head as white as snow. ” 

A youth at this time wrote of how he saw John Wesley in his great age. 
He stood in a wide pulpit and on each side of him a minister, and the 
two held him up. having their hands under his armpits. His feeble voice 
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was barely audible, but his reverend countenance and especially his 
long white locks formed a picture never to be forgotten.” 

When he died, his body was borne by five poor men, and he was 
buried while it was yet dark to avoid the great and inevitable crowds. For 
he died with the affection of a great multitude, with the reverence of a 
great Methodist people and the respect of the whole nation. His life 
spanned almost the whole of the century and his message had been 
taken to every corner of the land. Augustine Birrell called him “the 
greatest force of the eighteenth century in England. No man lived nearer 
the centre than John Wesley, neither Clive nor Pitt nor Mansfield nor 
Johnson. You cannot cut him out of our national life. No single figure 
influenced so many minds. No single voice touched so many hearts.” 
As Alexander Knox said in the sublimest of understatements, John 
Wesley was “not a man to be forgotten.” 
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John Wesleys doctrine of Christian perfection and human liberation 
is based upon what 1 have chosen to call the Wesleyan synthesis—that 
is, a holistic approach to Christian salvation. 

In this essay, we shall explore the meaning of the Wesleyan synthesis 
and the essential beliefs of that doctrine, which are: 

• That Christian perfection and human liberation are the corn¬ 
erstones of a relevant Methodism: 

• That human liberation is the goal of Christian perfection: 

• That Methodism must remain true to its heritage if it is to maintain 
its holistic balance between the individual and social; 

• That a united Methodism must seek to remain in the vanguard of 
the struggle for human liberation. 

Methodism has a noble heritage of loyalty to sacred scripture, prac¬ 
tical religion, spiritual warmth, human freedom, and evangelistic zeal. 
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We reaffirm our loyalty to Christ and to the Wesleyan interpretation of 
the Christian faith. 

We believe that the Holy Spirit has the power to transform both the 
individual and human society. 

It is our hope that the kingdoms of this world will become the 
kingdom of our God and his Christ. As sons and daughters of Wesley, 
we dedicate ourselves anew to this task. 


WESLEY: THE MAN AND THE THEOLOGIAN 

John Wesley was a man for all times. He possessed a vision of 
universal salvation. Christian perfection, and human liberation. His 
concept of the world and the church was simple and direct. His was a 
vision of supernatural love flowing from the heart of God. flooding the 
world, the souls of humankind. He beheld the beatific vision; he 
believed in the beloved community both in his life and in his world. He 
witnessed the working of the Holy Spirit. It was through the power of 
the Holy Spirit that the miraculous blending of being, truth, virtue, 
beauty, and holiness was fused into the majestic splendor of the perfect 
life. At Aldersgate Street, John Wesley experienced a love that would 
not let him go. 

John Wesley rejoiced in God because he tasted the warmth and 
sweetness of his divine presence. By it, his heart was strangely warmed 
and his mind enlightened; and because of it, his will was strengthened. 
John Wesley sought to understand the logic of our human role in the 
unfolding love of God. He expounded a way of life that integrated 
divine love, human salvation, and cosmic reconciliation. He constructed 
an ethic in which divine revelation, science, philosophy, theology, and 
aesthetics were united to compose the melody of freedom and human 
liberation. 

As Methodists we must take time to rediscover Wesley with the hope 
that we will find in him a new vision of God. a new understanding of the 
Christian life, and a new commitment to holy living through human 
liberation. 

John Wesley is growing in stature both as a major Christian theo¬ 
logian and an exponent of the practice of the prophetic Christian 
message. While well-versed in philosophy and the metaphysical tenets 
of his day. he refused to capitulate to the Hellenistic philosophizing that 
has afflicted so many theologians of the Western world. 

Wesley maintained an unswerving loyalty to the Christian message as 
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presented by the New Testament. He was a biblical theologian who 
insisted upon making the life and teaching of Jesus Christ both the 
center and the criteria of the Christian message. 

John Wesley insisted that Christianity must be lived if it is to be 
understood properly—that a perfect understanding of Christian doc¬ 
trine can only be attained as one strives to live the perfect Christian life. 
Therefore, Christian perfection, through human freedom, is the center- 
piece of the Wesleyan theological motif. 

For Wesley, holy living was the key to holy thinking and holy dying. 
But holy living can only be possible when human life is liberated from 
the curse of sin. Sin is the state of rebellion against God. It is missing the 
mark. It is the violation of the divine intention. Only as we are liberated 
from sinful captivity, both personal and social, are we free to live the life 
of perfect love and spiritual freedom. 


THE WESLEYAN SYNTHESIS: ITS MEANING AND PURPOSE 

The Wesleyan synthesis was formed by Wesleys attempt to link 
diverse concepts in expressing the nature, structure, and meaning of the 
Christian faith. He sought to reconcile his view of the relationship 
between our responsibility and Gods will. He attempted to reconcile the 
disputing factions in the Christian church and provide a scriptural basis 
for evangelistic unity. 

This synthesis is threefold in nature. It has to do with the union of the 
Holy Spirit and holy living, of faith and works, and of the personal and 
the social. The union of the personal and the social in Christian ethics is 
the greatest contribution, the chief priority, and the touchstone of Meth¬ 
odism. Methodism in America has been one of the chief exponents and 
the most consistent advocate of this element of the Wesleyan synthesis. 

The realization of the full potential of the doctrine of Christian perfec¬ 
tion is the ultimate challenge of world Methodism in the twenty-first 
century. It is the doorway to a united Christendom. It holds the key to 
world peace. Christian perfection is made possible by the Holy Spirit, 
for, “Where the spirit of the Lord is. there is liberty." 1 And. “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free." 2 Freedom in the 
spirit can only be complete when men and women in society are free. 
Human liberation is essential to human fulfillment, and human fulfill¬ 
ment is necessary for Christian perfection. Christian perfection is both 
personal and social. 

The chief stumbling block to organic union between black and white 
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practice is both relevant and authentic, because it is grounded in sound 
Christian doctrine. It transcends any particular period in history. It also 
unites Christian theory and Christian action. John and Charles Wesley 
had great religious influence far beyond Methodist circles. Wesleys 
theology became the magnetic force within the entire holiness move¬ 
ment. Wesley never intended to create a theological scholasticism with a 
monolithic ecclesiastical institution. 

The formulation of Christian doctrine must be founded upon a 
broad knowledge and a clear understanding of the scriptures. It must 
be based upon the.fullness of the truth of divine revelation as found in 
the Bible. 

While Wesley believed in the sufficiency of the Bible for divine 
revelation and human salvation, he also believed in the usefulness of 
tradition and inspiration. This is why. in his works, one will find refer¬ 
ences to both Christian and secular history as well as to sacred scripture. 

Any careful study of Wesleys view must recognize the comprehen¬ 
siveness of the Wesleyan approach to biblical truth. Any presentation of 
Wesley’s conception of Christian perfection must be seen against this 
theological methodology. 

One of Wesleys unique contributions to all Christian traditions was 
his insistence that there are no scriptural contradictions between salva¬ 
tion by faith alone and holy living. Wesley believed that it was the Holy 
Spirit working in the heart of the believer that made possible Christian 
faith and gave the necessary power for holy living. This Holy Spirit is 
none other than the power of the risen Christ in the human heart. Holy 
living is made possible by love. The Holy Spirit is holy love working 
within the human heart. This makes possible the bringing forth of the 
fruits of the spirit—good works. Good works are both personal and 
social. 

Practically speaking, Methodism today falls into three major catego¬ 
ries or religious groups: First, we have the center group which seeks to 
hold together the Wesleyan synthesis of the warm heart and the social 
emphasis. To the right, we have a puritanical legalism that is grounded 
in a fundamental, individualistic pietism that often opposes any social 
interpretations of the Christian gospel. To the left, we have a strong 
mystical, subjective emotionalism that often leads to antinomianism. 
Wesley called this group “religious enthusiasts.” 

The Wesleyan synthesis seeks to deliver the Christian believer from 
the pitfalls of both the right and left. It seeks to accomplish this by 
holding in balance the personal and the social. 
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CHRISTIAN PERFECTION AND HUMAN LIBERATION 

Earlier in this essay. 1 said that Christian perfection and human 
liberation are the cornerstones of Methodist doctrine. What forces 
shaped John Wesleys thinking? 

He was a child of his age. He breathed the air of the Renaissance and 
Enlightenment philosophy. The prevailing attitude of the Enlighten¬ 
ment period represented a major departure from the scholastic and 
classical views of Plato and Aristotle, especially in its interpretation of the 
essential nature of humanity and God. Tillich describes the pre- 
Enlightenment scholastic interpretation as follows: 

The potential is the essential, and to exist, i.e.. to stand out of 
potentiality is the loss of true essentiality . . . : [Man] remembers it 
and through his remembrance he participates in the true and 
good. ... It means falling away from what man essentially is. 5 

But this is not true of the nature of God. God is eternally and 
essentially the same: 

His existence. His standing out of His essence is an expression of His 
essence. Essentially He actualizes Himself. He is beyond the split, but 
the universe [and man] is subject to the split. 6 

The Renaissance-Enlightenment philosopher took a new approach to 
the nature of being. Tillich describes it as follows: 

This attitude changed when a new feeling for existence grew up in the 
Renaissance and Enlightenment. More and more the gap between 
essence and existence was closed. Existence became the place in 
which man was called to control and to transform the universe. 
Existing things were his material. To stand out of ones essential being 
was not a fall, but the way to the actualization and fulfillment of ones 
potentialities. ... In this sense existence is, so to speak, swallowed by 
essence. 7 

The resurrection of Christ symbolizes the true nature of existence. 
The death of sin is swallowed up in the victory of the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. The new approach to essence and existence led by Hegel 
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and others provided the foundation for John Wesley’s theology of 
Christian perfection. 

Christian perfection is nothing more than the fulfillment of God’s 
dream for humankind within the context of human history. It is human 
history being fulfilled by salvation history. It is the Holy Spirit transform¬ 
ing the human spirit into the likeness of the Divine Spirit. It is the divine 
idea of the kingdom of God renewing and transforming human society 
by the powers of the beatific vision. It is a dynamic expression of the 
power of divine love. Christian perfection is not static. It is not something 
achieved once and for all. It is a continuing and dynamic process. But I 
shall let Wesley tell you in his words: 

Q. What is it to be sanctified? 

A. To be renewed in the image of God, in righteousness and true 
holiness. 

Q. What is implied in being a perfect Christian? 

A. The loving of God with all your heart, and mind and soul. (Deu¬ 
teronomy 6:5) 

Q. Does this imply that all inward sin is taken away? 

A. Undoubtedly, or how can we be said to be saved from 
uncleanliness? 

Q. When does this inward sanctification begin? 

A. In the moment a man is justified yet sin still remains in him, yea, 
the seed of all sin till he is sanctified throughout. 

Q. Is this ordinarily given till a little before death? 

A. It is not, except to those who expect it no sooner. 

Q. But may we expect it sooner? 

A. Why not? For, although we grant: (1) That the generality of 
believers whom we have hitherto known were not so sanctified till 
near death. (2) That few of those to whom Saint Paul wrote his 
epistle were so at that time, nor (3) he himself at the time of writing 
his former epistles, yet all this does not prove that we may not be 
so today. 8 

John Wesley considered Christian perfection to be the essence and 
the end of practical Christianity. It is a gradual unfolding that leads 
progressively upward in spite of many setbacks, defeats, and trials. 

Again Paul Tillich is very close to the Wesleyan view of Christian 
perfection when he writes: 

Therefore, we must ask if we can find criterion for a future doctrine of 
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life under the spiritual presence. One may give the following princi¬ 
ples: First, increasing awareness; second, increasing freedom; third, 
increasing relatedness; fourth, increasing transcendence. 9 

John Wesley further believed that Christian perfection is a gift: 

From every evil motion freed 
The Son hath made us free. 

On all the powers of self we tread 
In glorious liberty. 10 

While Wesley believed Christian perfection to be a gift of divine grace, 
he also insisted that it is achieved by an act of our free will. It is the will 
that is empowered by the Holy Spirit: 

To offer up every thought, word and work as a spiritual sacrifice, 
acceptable to God through Christ. In every thought of our hearts, in 
every word of our tongues, in every work of our hands, to show forth 
His praise who hath called us out of darkness into His marvelous light. 
O, that both we. and all who seek the Lord Jesus in sincerity, may 
thus be made perfect in one. 11 

A careful reading of John Wesley will reveal that: (1) He was not in the 
least disturbed by the inconsistencies of his understanding of perfection. 
(2) His purpose was not to build a system of theology, but to emphasize 
and advocate the priority of holy living. (3) He was satisfied to base his 
ideas of Christian perfection upon both the spirit and letter of sacred 
scripture. (4) He believed that the seeming inconsistencies of scripture 
are nothing but our failure to grasp the full meaning of said scripture. (5) 
He believed that perfect knowledge comes through holy living, that only 
those who seek to do Gods will shall understand Gods doctrine. 


HUMAN LIBERATION AS THE GOAL OF 
CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 

Now, let us consider the second of the essential beliefs stated in my 
opening remarks—that human liberation is the goal of Christian perfec¬ 
tion. 

Christian thought is turning its attention to human liberation. It is 
being called liberation theology. Liberation theology is prophetic in 
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nature. It is the theologian putting on the prophetic mantle. It is the 
Christian daring to speak for God, daring to turn away from the palatial 
mansions of the mind to walk the slummy streets and the poverty- 
ridden ghettoes of the world. It is theology in action. 

The prophet, far from being flattered and elated over the luxurious 
beauty of proud palaces, is scandalized by them and by the stark 
poverty and dehumanization that such wealth has created. 

The prophet is sensitive to injustice and appalled by economic exploi¬ 
tation. 

Hear this, O ye that swallow up the needy, even to make the poor of 
the land to fail, saying, When will the new moon be gone, that we 
may sell com? and the sabbath, that we may set forth wheat, making 
the ephah small, and the shekel great, and falsifying the balances by 
deceit? That we may buy the poor for silver, and the needy for a pair 
of shoes; yea, and sell the refuse of the wheat? The Lord hath sworn 
by the excellency of Jacob, Surely I will never forget any of their 
works . 12 

The liberation theologian marches to the beat of a different drummer 
from that of the philosopher and the metaphysician. The liberation 
theologian is much less disturbed by inaccurate logic than by human 
greed; outraged not so much by unproven theories as by human agony. 
This person’s God is more outraged by the plundered poor than by false 
premises or doctrinal heresies. This is not a new departure from biblical 
teaching, but a new and deeper understanding of divine love. It is 
Christian faith seeking perfection through social change. 

Because he is aware of the true nature of divine love, the prophet 
trembles before the thought of divine wrath. 

I have overthrown some of you, as God overthrew Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and ye were as a firebrand plucked out of the burning: yet 
have ye not returned unto me, saith the Lord. Therefore thus will I do 
unto thee, O Israel: and because I will do this unto thee, prepare to 
meet thy God, O Israel. For, lo, he that formeth the mountains, and 
createth the wind, and declareth unto man what is his thought, that 
maketh the morning darkness, and treadeth upon the high places of 
the earth, The Lord, The God of hosts, is his name . 13 

This prophetic outrage shapes the prophet’s style. His words flow like 
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mad waters down a steep precipice. He is often uncouth because there 
is little time for intellectual niceties and sophisticated mannerisms. 
Truth is aflame with passion, for God is involved in the crisis. 
Abraham J. Heschel accurately describes liberation mentality when 
he writes concerning the conduct of the prophet: 

Prophetic utterance is rarely cryptic, suspended between God and 
man; it is urging, alarming, forcing onward, as if the words gushed 
forth from the heart of God, seeking entrance to the heart and mind 
of man, carrying a summons as well as an involvement. Grandeur, 
not dignity, is important. The language is luminous and explosive, 
firm and contingent, harsh and compassionate, a fusion of contradic¬ 
tions . 14 


Liberation theology is not a soft light, but a sharp instrument. The 
need of the hour is not gentle illumination, but critical surgery. Only the 
sharp two-edged sword of the gospel can perform the task. 

Liberation theology deals with the social aspects of the human condi¬ 
tion. It attempts to answer anew the age-old question: What does the 
Lord require of thee? Through the prophet, God calls the world to 
account for its transgression against humanity. 

Woe unto him that buildeth his house by unrighteousness, and his 
chambers by wrong; that useth his neighbour’s service without wages, 
and giveth him not for his work; that saith, I will build me a wide 
house and large chambers, and cutteth him out windows, and it is 
ceiled with cedar, and painted with vermilion . 15 

There is no doubt that the prophetic message has to do with God’s 
involvement in the struggle for human liberation. Jesus identified his 
ministry as the continuation, magnification, and purification of the pro¬ 
phetic task when he declared: 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to 
preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the bro¬ 
kenhearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised. To preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord . 16 

Jesus is here identifying himself as the very embodiment of human 
liberation. The reality of the incarnation testifies to Christian hope for 
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human liberation. The infinite becomes finite in order to liberate the 
oppressed. 

James Cone describes liberation theology from the black perspective: 

Although Christian theology is essentially God-talk, we must not 
forget who it is that speaks of God. The finiteness of man means that 
he cannot transcend God. We know who God is, not because we can 
move beyond our finiteness, but because the transcendent God has 
become imminent in our history, transforming human events into 
divine events of liberation . 17 

There is no true Christian understanding of God that leaves 
oppressed people in spiritual, moral, and physical bondage. The very 
content of the gospel is liberation. 

A slave is only part human. Jesus came to make me whole. Jesus 
said, “I came that they might have life more abundantly.” There can be 
no abundant life without freedom. 

If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed . 18 

Rejoice whatever anguish rend your heart 
That God has given you this priceless power 
To live in these great times and have your part 
In freedom’s crowning hour . 19 

Those who deny freedom to others deserve it not for themselves and 
under a just God, cannot long retain it . 20 


Freedom should always be religiously motivated. God struggles on 
the side of freedom and human liberation because of religious objec¬ 
tives. The purpose of freedom is to obey God and worship God in Spirit 
and truth. 

And afterward Moses and Aaron went in. and told Pharaoh. Thus 
saith the Lord God of Israel. Let my people go. that they may hold a 
feast unto me in the wilderness . 21 

The purpose of freedom is to please God. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR HUMAN LIBERATION 


Finally, let us look at Methodism’s role in the struggle for human 
liberation. It is clear that if Methodism is to remain true to its heritage it 
must maintain its holistic balance. It must always be in the vanguard of 
the struggle for human liberation. 

A united Methodism should be the first order of business on the 
Methodist agenda of the twenty-first century. Only then can we lead the 
universal crusade for human liberation. Our world is waiting for moral 
direction and spiritual power. Will a united Methodism rise up and lead 
the way? 

If Methodism is to survive, it must be both relevant and effective. It 
must dare to meet human needs. This is what Bishop W. J. Walls meant 
when he wrote: 

Methodism is a spiritual movement in the temporal environment. 
These would be cold words if they were not built upon hearts 
pregnant with celestial fire and hands and bodies absorbed in a 
wholehearted trial to fulfill and expand the spirit and fervency of this 
potent reality of divine presence and meaning in the concrete 
environment . 22 

If the church is to remain relevant it must serve the present day. It 
must not attempt to survive on past achievements. 

Human liberation has become the watchword of the latter half of the 
twentieth century. It is the heart of this new era. 

Any careful reading of the signs of the times will indicate that human 
liberation is an idea whose time has come. On every continent of the 
world men and women are struggling to be free. Human liberation is a 
tidal wave that will not be stopped by human barricades of racism, class 
consciousness, economic strangulation, or military might. This is free¬ 
dom’s hour. 

As Methodists, let us dare to come to grips with it. Let us turn once 
more to the spirit and teaching of Christ as interpreted by John Wesley 
“to hear what thus saith the Lord.” 

William Warren Sweet puts human liberation and Methodist history in 
proper perspective: 

It is interesting to bear in mind that the group of men in England who 
were back of the growing opposition to the slave trade, such as 
Thomas Clarkson. William Wilberforce and Granville Sharpe, were 
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all Evangelicals and were all the friends of John Wesley. The letter 
written by Wesley February 24, 1791, was addressed to Wilberforce 
who was then in the midst of his great fight in Parliament to abolish 
the slave trade. In that letter were these words: “O, be not weary in 
well doing! Go on, in the name of God and in the power of His might, 
till even American Slavery (the vilest that ever saw the sun) shall 
vanish before it. 23 


In 1774, Wesley had written a notable pamphlet against the slave 
trade, and the early conferences held in America showed a strongly 
anti-slavery attitude. Thus, the conference of 1780 asks: 

Does this conference acknowledge that slavery is contrary to the laws 
of God, man and nature and hurtful to society: contrary to the 
dictates of conscience and pure religion, and doing that which we 
would not other should do to us or ours? Do we pass our disapproval 
on all our friends who keep slaves and advise their freedom? To this 
question that answer is an emphatic “yes.’' 24 

The same attitude was expressed by Thomas Coke and to some 
extent by Francis Asbury. 

It is no accident that many black Americans were attracted to the 
Methodist faith. The Methodist emphasis upon spiritual piety and social 
righteousness provided a message of hope as well as an immediate 
sense of the divine presence. Although many American blacks were 
unimpressed by white Methodist practice, they remained attracted to 
Methodist doctrine. There is much to be learned from the black Meth¬ 
odist church’s use of the social teachings of the Bible in the struggle for 
freedom and justice. The Negro spiritual and the whole tone of black 
worship are related to this struggle. For blacks, Christian evangelism and 
human liberation are different sides of the coin of Christian salvation. If 
American Methodism as a whole had put into practice this interpretation 
of Christian doctrine, if it had dared to be true to its understanding of 
Christian ethics, there would have been no need for separate black 
Methodist denominations in America. 

In this sense, black Methodism stands as a reminder of the dismal 
failure of Western Christianity in general and Methodism in particular. 

A stumbling block to organic union between black and white Meth¬ 
odism in America is the failure of white American Methodism to put this 
synthesis into practice at the grassroots level. Black Methodism believes 
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that racism continues to put asunder that which God and Methodist 
doctrine have united. 

In spite of protests against slavery and the disease of white racism that 
has existed since emancipation, many Methodist leaders, and Meth¬ 
odism as a whole, have much yet to do in the area of human liberation. 
Methodism at the grassroots has yet to grasp the full meaning of 
Christian perfection. We have yet to realize that the struggle for human 
liberation gives new meaning and vitality to the theology of Christian 
perfection, which can enable Methodism to bridge the chasm between 
our preachments and our practice. Methodism is suffering a severe case 
of moral schizophrenia: respectability on Sunday and incredibility on 
Monday. The moral and social dimensions of our problem are caused 
by a deep doctrinal misinterpretation of the function of the church. 
Frederick Herzog alludes to this problem: 

What we have thought of as church so far is one thing. What it needs 
to be in the global village is quite another. 25 

He also writes: 

We are no longer living in the age of universal Christendom. The 
Constantinian era is over. The church is no longer the sacred center 
of society. But what is it? The new function of the church is still 
developing. 26 

This new concept of the church must provide a holistic approach to 
Christian moral responsibility. 

In a world threatened by hydrogen annihilation, surrounded by pov¬ 
erty, and plagued by powerlessness and tyranny, the church must 
reexamine its purpose, reassess its values, and rearrange its priorities. 
The church must do more than comfort, it must challenge both the 
individual and the social order. 

The church must seek to liberate those who are in captivity. It must no 
longer exist separate from the community. The church must be seen not 
as an end in itself but as the divine instrument in* reshaping history. 

It is not enough for the church to theologize about the human 
condition. It must engage in the struggle for human liberation. The 
church does not exist apart from history, but in the rough and tumble of 
history. The church must identify with the just aspirations of the non¬ 
persons, the marginals, the voiceless poor, and the powerless minorities. 
It must hitch its theological wagon to the claims of the victims of society. 
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We need to view the church from a new perspective. The old 
ontological view of the church as the spiritual community must be 
replaced by the new view of the church as the Body of Christ struggling 
against the oppressive forces that enslave the human body and spirit. 
Thus, the church is not an end in itself, but the Body of Christ the 
source of divine liberation from human tyranny. Christianity is more 
than a religious cult; therefore, the church is more than a group of 
worshiping believers. It is a spiritual organism involved in human his¬ 
tory. It is a divine instrument for human liberation. 

When one studies the life of Jesus, one is forced to admit that Jesus . 
was a teacher who did not hesitate to condemn the power structure and 
challenge the status quo. He was always aware of his role as liberator of 
those who were bound. Jesus conceived of his mission as a continuation 
of the prophetic function; therefore, the prophetic role of the church 
should characterize its destiny. 

The prophets role is to continue making an earnest appeal for justice 
and love. Christianity is more than thinking logically and talking fluently 
about God. It is becoming involved in Gods struggle for human libera¬ 
tion. In our struggle for human liberation we do not seek to destroy or 
repudiate what has gone before, but envision a new thrust of theological 
understanding that plumbs the depth of Christian truth. We seek a new 
vision of God. God is the divine Person who is struggling for justice in 
this world. This new approach gives us a new insight into the meaning of 
the incarnation. Christology gives way to Christo-praxis. We view the 
battle between truth and untruth as Gods. We seek to reexamine 
Christian doctrine in the light of human freedom. We ask what it means 
to follow Christ under the present conditions of racism, economic 
injustice, nuclear warfare, planned genocide, poverty, hunger, secu¬ 
larists materialism, and scientific atheism. 

We must dare to reconsider the Wesleyan view of Christian perfection 
in the light of world hunger, political tyranny, and social unrest. We must 
come to the realization that Christian perfection is more than pietistic 
purity. It is learning to share with those who have not. It is a willingness 
to share in Gods struggle for justice. It is going beyond God-talk. It is the 
resolve to demonstrate with deeds what it means to be a Christian. It is 
becoming God’s exhibit “A" of righteousness, justice, and love. These 
are the moral trinity without which the Holy Trinity is only a doctrine. 

Methodism must seek to correlate biblical truth and personal religious 
experience. We must seek Christian perfection through the blending of 
the personal and the social. 

As Christians we have a mandate to transform society. We must not 
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expect utopia in this world. This world can be made better, but it will not 
be made perfect until Christ returns in his glory. 

This is what Herzog had in mind when he wrote: 

The Christian will never face the finished product of a Christianized 

society: because of sin. influencing society by Christian values is an 

unending task. 27 

The Bible teaches us that God is ministering to us in history. There¬ 
fore, the church must seek to minister to the world in history. 

I call upon Methodism around the world to dedicate itself anew to the 
Christian religion as interpreted by John Wesley. 1 challenge you to 
make the Methodist church a more dynamic and relevant Christian 
faith. Therefore, 1 recommend formation of a special commission on the 
union of all Methodist churches in America. 

I also recommend: 

• That all Methodist churches make a special effort to serve all ethnic 
groups in the local community regardless of race, nationality, eco¬ 
nomic status, or age. 

• That a program of cooperation and fellowship be developed among 
all Methodist churches in the local community. Methodism needs to 
practice ecumenicity at the grassroots level. 

• That Methodists become more involved in making an effective 
witness through their efforts in the areas of education, economic 
justice, political action, and public morality. 

. • That all Methodist denominations join together to pray and work 
for world peace. 

I also call for: 

• Greater effort to eradicate racism from both church and state. 

• More involvement in combatting drug abuse and alcoholism. 

• A return to class meetings and prayer meetings. 

• Commitment by both clergy and lay persons to opportunities for 
leadership training and spiritual enrichment. 

• And. finally, greater effort by all Methodist bodies in seeking new 
opportunities for cooperation in overseas missions. 
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In his recent definitive work. Practical Divinity: Theology in the 
Wesleyan Tradition. Thomas Langford writes of the experience of Gods 
grace at the heart of John Wesley's faith: 

The grace of God, as the redeeming activity of divine love, is the 
center of Wesleys theology. The themes Wesley emphasized came 
from his conviction that Gods gracious love is the dominant reality in 
human life. Definitively expressed in Jesus Christ, grace covers the 
entirety of life: It creates, redeems, sustains, sanctifies, and glorifies. 1 

In their original creation, human beings know only the freedom of the 
sinful state, the liberty of rebellion, which is totally negative. But the 
pervading presence of God's grace, exemplified in the work of Christ 
and the power of the Holy Spirit, brings new and transformed life. The 
new being in Christ is restored as freed humanity experiencing what it 
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means to be redeemed, sustained, sanctified, and yes, even glorified in 
life beyond the grave. 

Throughout his ministry of preaching and teaching, John Wesley 
sought that converts experience new life—indeed, that their lives be 
transformed through Christ slaving power. The reception of grace and 
the experience of human freedom form the essence of new life in Christ, 
expressed in powerful and compelling ways by John Wesley and later 
representatives of the Wesleyan tradition in America. 

This essay explores that heritage through the roots of “grace and 
freedom” at the heart of John Wesleys theology. It then moves to 
American shores to trace the way in which grace and freedom 
empowered the forebears of our denominational heritage in their per¬ 
sonal faith and social outreach. Finally, it will submit a “late twentieth 
century Wesleyan vision of the church" which grows out of this theo¬ 
logical and historical journey. 


GRACE AND FREEDOM IN THE THEOLOGY OF 
JOHN WESLEY 

In the 1746 preface of his Sermons on Several Occasions , John 
Wesley states that his purpose is to bring together “the substance of 
what I have been preaching for between eight and nine years last 
past.” 2 The forty-four sermons in the volume contain all points of 
doctrine on which, in his own judgment, he had expounded, sometimes 
numerous times each day, throughout those years. 

Through these sermons, Wesley is identified. foremost as an evan¬ 
gelical preacher. The “essentials of true religion" come together in a 
highly focused central message of “plain truth for plain people.” 3 One 
sermon after another reads as a variation on the theme of transforma¬ 
tion of human life on this earth. His primary concern is for persons to 
respond to Gods gift of grace in Jesus Christ by making a personal 
choice for the way of God in Christ over the ways of the world—and 
then to live out a life of holiness and freedom in accord with that 
commitment. The decision called for is between being an “almost 
Christian” or an “altogether Christian.” being asleep or awake, being a 
“natural man" or experiencing new birth, being a dead Christian or 
being born again in Christ. One lives either in the spirit of bondage or 
the spirit of adoption, is spiritually dead or spiritually reborn, commits 
himself or herself to the love of the world and earthly values or to the 
love of God and neighbor. 
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Wesley’s understanding of transformation is rooted in the personal 
relationship of the individual to God in Christ. Its fundamentals are 
spelled out in the sermon on “The New Birth.” 4 The central message is 
conveyed in the five words of his text: “Ye must be born again” 
(John 3:7). 

The grace of God. which is always primary, comes to human beings 
through the experiences of justification and salvation, or new birth. As 
doctrines, they convey what God did for us—forgave our sins, and what 
God does in us—gives us new life. The Christian must be born again to 
be restored to God’s image, primarily a moral image of righteousness 
and holiness, whereby the new being exemplifies God’s loving nature of 
justice, mercy, and truth in all relationships. Wesley sums up the trans¬ 
formation of new birth: 

From hence it manifestly appears, what is the nature of the new birth. 
It is that great change which God works in the soul when He brings it 
into life: when He raises it from the death of sin to the life of 
righteousness. It is the change wrought in the whole soul by the 
almighty Spirit of God when it is “created anew in Christ Jesus '; 
when it is “renewed after the image of God in righteousness and true 
holiness": when the love of the world is changed into the love of God: 
pride into humility; passion into meekness; hatred, envy, malice, into 
sincere, tender, disinterested love of all mankind. In a word, it is that 
change whereby the earthly, sensual, devilish mind is turned into the 
“mind which was in Christ Jesus." This is the nature of the new birth: 
“so is everyone that is born of the Spirit. " r> 

While the transformed life is understood, first, through the un¬ 
equivocal either/or decision. Wesley also delineates the spiritual and 
psychological changes which result in new birth through three stages of 
conversion: the natural, legal, and evangelical "man." (> 

The natural being exists in a deep sleep of the soul, characterized by 
darkness, blindness, and false peace and security born of ignorance of 
ones real condition. Insensible to his or her fallen nature, the "poor 
unawakened sinner . . . sees no necessity for the one thing needful: 
even that inward universal change, that ‘birth from above' . . . full of 
disease, as he is, he fancies himself in perfect health. ... He says. 
‘Peace! Peace!' while the devil, as a strong man armed, is in full 
possession of his soul." 7 

In the natural state, he or she may convey the form of godliness, 
being quiet, rational, or inoffensive, esteemed by the world. The per- 



son's condition is like that of the pharisee, as he justifies himself to God 
and labors to be righteous. The outward cup is clean while the inside is 
filthy. One sins willingly, dreaming of worldly happiness and fearful to 
ever question the state of the soul. 8 

Before experiencing new life, “the almost Christian” awakens to 
consciousness of the inward sinful state and enters the second or legal 
stage. Under the law, one realizes the inward state of sin, characterized 
by Wesley as pride, anger, evil desire, self-will, and envy. Made sensible 
of the lost and fallen condition, seeking the painful light of hell, one 
realizes the deadness of his or her personal life. One sins unwillingly, 
unable to cast off bondage to sin, guilt, and fear, as the person begins to 
realize that only an infusion of God’s grace can bring new and real life/* 
In this way. God makes the soul ready for the reception of grace to 
awaken the new-born Christian from the dead, that he or she may 
receive the spirit of adoption and become “the altogether Christian.” 
the free human being in Jesus Christ. Entrance into the third stage of 
new birth does not necessarily entail a Damascus Road experience. 
However, the evangelical Christian knows it to be the decisive, trans¬ 
forming step: 

“If ye will hear His voice today, while it is called today, harden not 
your hearts." Now “awake, thou that sleepest" in spiritual death, that 
thou sleep not in death eternal! Feel thy lost estate and “arise from the 
dead." Leave thine old companions in sin and death. Follow thou 
Jesus, and let the dead bury their dead. “Save thyself from this 
untoward generation." “Come out from among them, and be thou 
separate, and touch not the unclean thing, and the Lord shall receive 
thee." “Christ shall give thee light." 10 

In one sense, the “new birth" in human beings is totally the work of 
God: it depends entirely on God s freely given grace. Wesley states this 
unequivocally in his sermon on “Free Grace": 

The grace or love of God, whence cometh our salvation, is free in 
all and free for all. 

It is free in all to whom it is given. It does not depend on any power 
or merit in man, no. not in any degree, neither in whole, nor in part. It 
does not in anywise depend either on the good works or righ¬ 
teousness of the receiver: not on anything he has done, or anything 
he is. It does not depend on his endeavours. It does not depend on 
his good tempers, or good desires, or good purposes and intentions: 
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for all these flow from the free grace of God: they are the streams 
only, not the fountain. They are the fruits of free grace, and not the 
root. They are not the cause, but the effects of it. Whatsoever good is 
in man, or is done by man, God is the author and doer of it. Thus is 
his grace free in all; that is, no way depending on any power or merit 
in man, but on God alone, who freely gave us his own Son, and “with 
him freely giveth us all things/' 11 

Yet human beings must respond in the process of salvation. God's 
grace releases humans from bondage in sin to freedom “to work out 
your own salvation": 

First, God worketh in you: therefore, you can work: Otherwise it 
would be impossible. If he did not work, it would be impossible for 
you to work out your own salvation. . . . Seeing all men are, by 
nature, not only sick, but “dead in trespasses and in sins," it is not 
possible for them to do anything well till God raises them from the 
dead. It was impossible for Lazarus to come forth, till the Lord had 
given him life. And it is equally impossible for us to come out of our 
sins, yea. or to make the least motion toward it, till He who hath all 
power in heaven and earth calls our dead souls into life. . . . 

Therefore, inasmuch as God works in you. you are now able to 
work out your own salvation. Since he worketh in you of his own 
good pleasure, without any merit of yours, both to will and to do. it is 
possible for you to fulfill all righteousness. It is possible for you to 
“love God, because he first loved us"; and to “walk in love, " after the 
pattern of our great Master. . . . 

Secondly, God worketh in you: therefore you must work: you must 
be “workers together with him/' ... He will not save us unless we 
“save ourselves from this untoward generation": unless we ourselves 
“fight the good fight of faith, and lay hold on eternal life"; unless we 
“agonize to enter in at the strait gate.” “deny ourselves and take up 
our cross daily," and labor by every possible means to “make our 
own calling and election sure ." 12 

Dead to pride and ambition for worldly approval and gain, ones 
whole heart is freely given to the love of God and neighbor. The new 
being thus takes on the servanthood of Christ, seeking only the neigh¬ 
bor's good and salvation. The evangelical Christian gains freedom by 
giving his or her life for others: “And is this commandment written in 
your heart. That he who loveth God love his brother also'Do you 
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then love your neighbour as yourself? Do you love every man, even 
your own enemies, even the enemies of God, as your own soul? As 
Christ loved you?” 13 

To answer “yes” to these questions, not by outward appearances but 
from inward conviction, is to experience salvation, enter the life of 
holiness, and begin the walk of perfection. It is to become a free human 
being. Wesley recognizes that one will not always, perhaps not even 
usually, experience the evangelical state of freedom as purely separated 
from that of the natural or legal stages. Conversion and the transformed 
life do not constitute a “pure” state in this life but they provide a radical 
new orientation, commitment and loyalty, enabling one to perceive 
reality, measure success, and discipline life in a totally new manner. 

To Wesley, “Christianity is essentially a social religion; and that to turn 
it into a solitary religion, is indeed to destroy it." In the social situation, 
the converted Christian’s life is primarily characterized through new 
kinds of relationships to the neighbor. First and foremost are new 
attitudes toward personal acquaintances on a one-to-one basis, a dis¬ 
position of meekness, peacemaking, merciful concern for others. 1 ' 1 

Further, only freed humanity is able to identify “neighbor" more 
broadly than in terms of individual, personal relationships. Freedom in 
Christ carries with it the burden of “the world as my parish." In calling 
the Christian to rebirth in the spirit, Wesley clearly understood new life 
in three concentric circles: within the individual, spreading from one 
person to another, and covering the earth. Characteristic of thinking of 
his day, Wesley did not delineate between what we term individual and 
systemic expressions of sin. Further, though he did not address the 
necessity and means of systemic change, love of neighbor and ser- 
vanthood in Christ result in vision and responsibility to transform the 
earth: 

Can Satan cause the truth of God to fail, or His promises to be of 
none effect? If not. the time will come when Christianity will prevail 
over all. and cover the earth. Let us stand a little, and survey [the third 
thing which was proposed] this strange sight, a Christian world. . . . 

Suppose now the fullness of time to be come, and the prophecies 
to be accomplished. What a prospect is this! All is peace, “quietness 
and assurance forever." Here is no din of arms, no confused noise, no 
“garments rolled in blood." Destructions are come to a perpetual 
end: wars are ceased from the earth. Neither are there any intestine 
jars remaining: no brother rising up against brother: no country or city 
divided against itself, and tearing out its own bowels. Civil discord is at 



an end for evermore, and none is left either to destroy or hurt his 
neighbour. Here is no oppression to “make” even the wise man mad; 
no extortion to “grind the face of the poor’'; no robbery or wrong; 
no rapine or injustice; for all are content with such things as they 
possess. Thus “righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” 
(Ps. IXXXV:10); “righteousness flourishing out of the earth”; and 
“peace looking down from heaven.” 15 


SPIRITUAL EMPOWERMENT IN THE 
WESLEYAN TRADITION 

For John Wesley, theology served a highly practical purpose. It was 
meant to transform lives and empower persons for new and deeper 
service in Christ on this earth. His theology can be grounded in two 
important points. First, spiritual empowerment grows out of the per¬ 
sonal experience of Gods grace which frees the individual from love of 
self to love of God and neighbor. Second, spiritual empowerment issues 
both in a new inward spiritual relationship to God and also in a commit¬ 
ment to responsibility in Christs name. 

Wesley s experience is basic for exploring the witness of followers in 
the Methodist heritage in America for generations to come. He experi¬ 
enced the grace which brings freedom through his conversion at Alders- 
gate in 1738. At age thirty-six, after growing up and being trained in a 
devoutly Christian home of a Church of England pastor and his wife, 
and after becoming a minister in the Church of England himself. John 
Wesley went to a prayer meeting of the society which gathered on 
Aldersgate Street in London, as he had done so many times before. 
And here, in this small, quiet gathering, induced by no dramatic emo¬ 
tional preaching or encounter, he had an experience which probably 
was not even noticed by those around him. He described his heart as 
strangely warmed by the assurance that Christ was his savior, had taken 
away his sin. and was his one and only true source of salvation. 

At Aldersgate. Wesley experienced grace. New birth was given to him 
and he had to receive it actively. He placed great credit in the dignity of 
the human will, that the individual must give back to God her or his 
love, will, ambition, and commitment. As one actively accepts the gift of 
new life, God enables the person to put Christ, rather than self, first in 
life. 

God acted in John Wesley’s life, compelling him to share the good 
news which he had experienced. His mandate was to spread gospel 
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holiness over the land. Wesley s ministry was to the unchurched masses, 
first, by proclaiming the gospel to the poor and disinherited. “Though 
never a revolutionary, John Wesley’s concern was for the people who 
were most maligned by the established order. He felt the poor had a 
special right to hear the Gospel and, for the most part, did not seek out 
or attempt to evangelize the upper classes. ” 16 

Primarily, ministry meant evangelization, proclamation of the spiritual 
reality of grace and freedom in Christ which transforms the inner life of 
individuals. Spreading gospel holiness carried a second meaning to 
John Wesley. Personal spirituality always was coupled with the mandate 
for social responsibility. 

Understanding money to be a good servant but a bad master. Wesley 
gave away most of his income throughout his entire life to aid the poor. 
He committed himself firsthand and at great personal risk to help those 
in poverty, as when he walked the streets of London for five consecutive 
and full days in the middle of winter, ankle deep in snow, to raise more 
than $1,000 “to clothe them that needed it most.” Albert Outler knows 
of no other person of Wesley’s century who so closely identified himself 
with the poor of England—or whose identification was more fully 
accepted. Further, the early Methodist societies organized themselves 
into a host of ministries to meet the daily needs of those in poverty: 
medical clinics, pharmaceutical dispensaries, cottage industries, credit 
unions to encourage self-help, and schools which operated eleven hours 
each day. The ruling classes saw him as a threat to the social order, as 
one commentator of the day put it, “not because he had a political 
message, but just because he treated the lower classes as human.” 17 

Wesley did more, however, than commit himself to the relief and 
rehabilitation of individuals in poverty. He also recognized that certain 
institutions of society had to be overcome and overthrown if persons 
were to be freed to full humanity. His condemnation of slavery was 
unequivocal. His Thoughts Upon Slavery . written in 1774, was a fore¬ 
taste of the stand which later activists in the American Wesleyan tradi¬ 
tion would take: 

. . . Every gentleman that has an estate in our Amerian plantations, 
yea, ALL SLAVEHOLDERS OF WHATEVER RANK AND DEGREE: 
seeing men-buyers are exactly on a level with man-stealers. You 
therefore are guilty, yea PRINCIPALLY GUILTY, of all these frauds, 
robberies, and murders. You are the spring that puts all the rest into 
motion. 18 
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The relationship between personal spirituality and social responsibil¬ 
ity has been central to the way in which Wesleyan descendants have 
defined and redefined their mission since the beginning of the Wesleyan 
movement and throughout the growth and spread of the Methodist 
tradition in the United States. 

At the Christmas Conference of 1784, founding session of the Meth¬ 
odist Episcopal Church in America, newly gathered ministers were 
commissioned by Francis Asbury “to reform the continent and to 
spread gospel holiness across the land.” Stated more explicitly than 
John Wesleys mandate, the responsibility both for conversion and 
nurture of individual souls and for reform of society was built into the 
job description of early preachers in the Methodist tradition. 

Within the heritage of Methodism, primacy has at times been given 
either to personal holiness or social change as the central work of 
ministry. Bishop William McKendree, one of the earliest elected bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1808, changed one word of 
tremendous import for the relationship between personal spirituality 
and social responsibility. At the 1816 General Conference, he charged 
pastors “to reform the continent by spreading gospel holiness across the 
land.” 19 The implication of his statement was that inward change of 
individuals would result in widespread social change. Such an emphasis 
on personal holiness, however, has often resulted in a narrowed and 
exclusive focus of ministry on personal “soul-saving.” 

At other times, the opposite has happened. During the Social Gospel 
movement of the late nineteenth century and the social revolutions 
of the 1960s, elements within Methodism have been charged with giving 
too high priority to social causes to the neglect of personal faith 
commitment. 

To be faithful to our heritage, as laid both by John Wesley and the 
Christmas Conference, personal spirituality and social responsibility 
need to be kept in dynamic tension. 


FOUR WITNESSES 

In lifting up the witness of four founding mothers and fathers, repre¬ 
sentative of consequential movements in the United Methodist tradition, 
1 would like to address these two questions regarding their faith jour¬ 
neys: How do their own words and lives testify to the experience of 
grace and freedom in Jesus Christ? What was the spiritual empower- 
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ment that resulted from Gods movement in their lives and what did it 
lead them to do? 

The first of these living witnesses is Richard Allen, a black man who 
was born into slavery in 1760. Growing up as a fieldworker on a farm 
near Dover, Delaware, Allen s benevolent master allowed him to attend 
religious meetings led by evangelical Methodist preachers. Allen 
described his dramatic conversion experience at age seventeen in these 
words: 

One night I thought hell would be my portion. I cried unto Him who 
delighteth to hear the prayers of a poor sinner, and all of a sudden my 
dungeon shook, my chains flew off, and. glory to God. I cried, 
enough for me—the Saviour died. 20 

Through the grace of God, Allen experienced inward spiritual free¬ 
dom, knowing “that the Lord, for Christs sake, had heard my prayers 
and pardoned all my sins.” 21 But, Allens expression, “my dungeon 
shook, my chains flew off,” testifies to the outward physical freedom 
which Christ also had brought to him. No longer could he be held in 
bondage to any other man. Christ had given him human dignity and 
equality with all other persons. 

Though years followed before Allen was able to buy his freedom 
from slavery, a deep personal spirituality pervaded his life. He told of his 
faith experiences while cutting wood and laying bricks: 


1 used ofttimes to pray, sitting, standing or lying: and while my hands 
were employed to earn my bread, my heart was devoted to my dear 
Redeemer. Sometimes I would awake from my sleep, preaching and 
praying. 22 

After gaining his freedom. Allen was licensed to preach by St. 
George’s Methodist Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, becoming the 
first black man licensed to preach by Methodists in America Soon after, 
he was invited by Bishop Francis Asbury to travel with him throughout 
the South. Allen refused, however, not wanting to become a servant to a 
Methodist bishop. Invited by the elders of St. George s Church to preach 
to blacks in the city. Allen came to believe that blacks needed an 
independent church of their own. Because discrimination against blacks 
was intense, Allen contended that they must unite, and claim their own 
identity and rights as citizens Allen s plan for a separate church was 
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rejected by white elders of St. George’s Church with what he described 
as “degrading and insulting language. ” 

After further attempts were rebuffed by the St. George’s elders, an 
incident during a worship service brought confrontation and crisis. 
During a period of prayer. Absolom Jones was sitting in the front part of 
the gallery above the whites, as he had been instructed to do. Ushers 
told him to move further back, and when Jones refused, they pulled him 
up and dragged him back during the prayers. Jones. Richard Allen, and 
other blacks then proceeded to walk out of the service, "and they were 
no more plagued with us in the church." Allen stated further in his 
autobiography. “I believe they were ashamed of their conduct. But my 
dear Lord was with us. and we were filled with fresh vigor to get a house 
erected to worship God in. ” 2;i 

The action resulted in the beginning of the Free African Society in 
1787, the first body in America for economic cooperation founded by 
and for blacks. The society was the forerunner of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, organized by Allen, its first bishop, in 1816. 

To break away and form a new denomination was an act of social 
responsibility resulting from Richard Allen’s spiritual empowerment. The 
decision grew out of his personal spiritual conviction, gained when he 
was converted at age seventeen, that God ordained the oneness of 
humanity in Christ. But. he knew that oneness on earth could not be a 
reality as long as people related to each other as superior and subordi¬ 
nate. The freedom, possible only in relationships of equality, could not 
be realized until blacks separated, hopefully preparing the way for 
whites and blacks to join together as brothers and sisters in Christ on 
earth. 

The vision of Luther Lee. a white man born in 1800. closely parallels 
that of Richard Allen. An elder in the Black River Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in New York State. Lee became converted 
to the abolitionist cause in 1837. and took every action possible to hold 
the church accountable for ridding its membership of slaveholders. Like 
Allen, he realized that there could be no genuine equality and freedom 
in Jesus Christ as long as some human beings held others in bondage, 
no matter how benevolent the treatment. Because the denomination 
would not heed his radical summons. Lee joined others in the socially 
responsible act of seceding from the Methodist Episcopal Church to 
form the Wesleyan Methodist Connection in 1843. No slaveholders 
were allowed to join the Wesleyan Connection. 

Lee describes the inward grace and freedom in Christ, which led him 
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to such a stand, in terms of his experience of “holiness of heart,” well 
stated in his pastoral address at the Utica Convention, founding con¬ 
ference of the Wesleyan Connection, in 1843: 

But above all, brethren, we exhort you to make holiness your 
motto. It is holiness of heart and life that will arm you against every 
assault, that will give you the moral power to oppose the evils and 
corruption in the world, against which we have lifted up a standard. It 
is holiness that will insure success in our enterprise, that will crown us 
with a useful life, a triumphant death, and with the fullness, power 
and glory of eternal life in the world of redeemed spirits. We will then 
close with the apostolic prayer, “And the very God of peace, sanctify 
you wholly; and we pray God your whole spirit, and soul, and body, 
be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Faithful is he that called you, who will also do it.” 24 

Lee’s strong inner convictions of faith led him to posit the relationship 
of Christianity to social issues in terms of “The Radicalism of the 
Gospel”: “The Gospel is so radically reformatory, that to preach it fully 
and clearly, is to attack and condemn all wrong, and to assert and 
defend all righteousness. ” The gospel could allow for no compromise 
between good and evil. It “asserts the radical reform position, by 
maintaining the two extremes of right and wrong, of sin and holiness 
and denying all neutrality or middle ground.” The gospel can “never 
compromise its claims” for the sake of expediency, Lee contended. 
“Right must be responded to regardless of worldly considerations.” The 
gospel had the power to reform humankind in Lee’s judgment, but 
“only so far as it is applied, specifically, to the evils to be removed.” 25 

Luther Lee was a strong evangelical preacher, calling his congregants 
both to personal spiritual conversion and to involvement in political 
issues. “A large portion of the evils are (sic) connected with civic 
government, ” he stated, “and the Gospel will never remove them until it 
is so preached as to have something to do with politics. ” He had no 
interest in politics which were not grounded in the gospel, however. As 
Lee stated in his Autobiography : “I never had any politics which was 
(sic) not a part of my religion and I urged men to vote the Liberty ticket 
[antislavery] as a religious duty.” 26 

The spiritual conversion of Jennie Fowler Willing, born in 1834, led 
her into important institutional formation in the church and to radical 
social positions, as it did Luther Lee. Her life spanned the nineteenth 
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century, in which she became one of the founders of the Women's 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, one of 
the first women in the denomination to receive a local preachers 
license, and a leader in temperance and other major social reforms of 
her age. 

Willing’s account of her conversion in Christ testifies to the personal 
reception of grace which brought freedom in her life, and to the spiritual 
commitment which released her for uncalculated service to her brothers 
and sisters: 

I shall never forget the hour I made that surrender. One afternoon 
when the Holy Spirit sent His light into the depths of my soul. 1 
discovered, hidden away, like the wedge of gold in Achan's tent, a 
determination to work, and study, and make something of myself. 
Not that I might win the wealth and honors of the world, but 1 would 
make for myself a dainty, little snuggery into which I would bring a 
few fine books and pictures, some good music, and a coterie of 
choice friends. The loud, rough, coarse old world might wag its way. 
and not a whit would I care for its tinsel and show, nor its troubles, 
either—do you see? The Lord in kindness threw a picture upon the 
canvas that day, that gave me to see how wickedly selfish was my little 
scheme. 1 saw myself in a hospital with scores of people who were 
dying, and there was no one to give them their medicine, or even a 
cup of cold water. I had been sent there under orders to help all 
whom I could possibly reach, and there I was. planning to fit up my 
exquisite little room, in one corner, its walls padded to shut out the 
groans, and to shut in the delicacy and beauty that 1 hoped to gather 
around me. I saw that selfishness like that could never get into 
Heaven. . . . When I saw that. I was enabled to say. "1 give it all up: 
henceforth for me, only thy will, and thy work." The pain of the 
surrender was so severe that a knife seemed to pierce my heart, and 
the tears leaped from my eyes. Let me add that all these years, just in 
proportion as I have held myself loyal to that surrender, has God 
given me richly to enjoy the things that I put aside to accept His will. 27 

Jennie Willing’s description of the movement of God's grace in her life 
includes acknowledgment of her own active response. She understood 
her personal surrender as essential for grace genuinely to be effected in 
her life. She also realized the paradoxical quality of freedom in Christ, 
an unconditional and irresistible obligation to serve him and her neigh¬ 
bors. The lesson which Willing drew from the Good Samaritan graphi- 
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cally illustrates the nature of Christ s claim to social responsibility on her 
life: 

The knowledge of need and the ability to meet it lay upon one a 
responsibility commensurate with the ability to serve. It is not optional 
with us to help those who need our aid. There is an obligation upon 
us as sacred and binding as it is possible for any to be. because it is 
one that grows out of the nature of our relation to others, and it is laid 
upon us by God himself. 28 

Finally. Willing was far ahead of most social reformers of her day in 
her understanding of the reformers relationship to those served. She 
cast off the paternalism of nineteenth century middle class phi¬ 
lanthropists. Indeed, she identified with Christian socialists of her day 
and was a prophetic voice of liberation theologians who would follow 
100 years after her: 

The subject race must be made to comprehend its own dignity. The 
principle violated in human servitude is the inherent greatness of 
humanity, and they who are under can be trusted to rise to equality 
or superiority only as they apprehend this principle. Without that 
apprehension, a change of position would be only a change of 
tyrannies. To lift up a man or a race, one need not trouble himself to 
make the oppressor understand the worth of the slave. Let him teach 
the slave his own dignity and trust him to make his master com¬ 
prehend that lesson. The liberator must also see so plainly the tre¬ 
mendous import of human life, that he will go down among the 
oppressed and share the obloquy of their wrongs, sustained by his 
belief in the intrinsic human royalty . 2t) 

Finally. Gods grace worked powerfully in Anna Howard Shaw to free 
her for some of the most far-reaching pioneer roles of women in church 
and society in American history. Further, her own spiritual empower¬ 
ment led her to develop a vision of social responsibility which was 
exemplified in her life journey. 

Anna Howard Shaw was the first woman to be ordained into a 
denomination in the United Methodist tradition. Only the abiding pres¬ 
ence of God enabled her to persevere toward ordination. For she met 
lack of support and even rebuff by most persons close to her throughout 
her journey. Her family were Unitarians and were embarrassed, 
ashamed, and hostile to her '’conversion'' to Methodism and to preach- 
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ing. Her brother would not admit his relationship to her publicly, and her 
family offered to send her to the University of Michigan if she would give 
up preaching. She rejected their offer and earned her own money to 
attend Albion College and Boston University School of Theology. She 
was graduated in 1878, the only woman in her class. 

Anna Howard Shaw's life exemplified freedom in Jesus Christ, first, 
through her perseverance toward ordination and in ministry of the 
church. After being denied ordination in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, she was ordained by the smaller Methodist Protestant Church 
in 1880, becoming the first woman to be granted full pastoral rights in 
any branch of the present United Methodist church. She served a 
Methodist and Congregational church on Cape Cod for seven years, 
from 1876 until 1883. with love, compassion, integrity, and authority. 
The Methodist Protestant Church, however, bowed to ministerial pres¬ 
sure and revoked her ordination in 1883. repenting of “the sin" of 
ordaining a woman. Her own brief pastoral ministry remains a fleeting 
but vivid vision of the inclusiveness of all God's people in the ministries 
within the church in late nineteenth century America. 

Rebuked by the church. Shaw's freedom in Christ led her into minis¬ 
try in broader “fields of usefulness" in the institutions of society, pri¬ 
marily in leading the National American Woman Suffrage Association to 
gain the vote of women. She believed that the “stigma of disfranchise 
ment' must be removed, that suffrage was the most fundamental right 
given by God but denied by society, a right which women had to gain 
before any other rights could be theirs. ;5() 

She always remained a preacher, however, and her sermon. “The 
Heavenly Vision." delivered at the International Council of Women in 
1888, is a powerful call to social holiness and to the inclusive ministry of 
laity and clergy together in all walks of life. In the sermon. Shaw lifted 
up several visions of “higher, purer, truer life" for all God's people, 
regardless of race, sex. or class distinctions. One was a vision of true 
womanhood, in which women should be brought into the full ministries 
of the church on a basis equal to men. Another vision was of political 
freedom in which unjust laws pitting persons and classes against each 
other would be replaced by those guaranteeing the great principles of 
equality and freedom. She had a further vision of social freedom, 
resulting in attitudes of love and respect for all persons, replacing those 
of hate and prejudice which individuals inflict on each other. Other 
visions were that men would be freed from the destructive powers of the 
liquor traffic and that women might be allowed equal opportunities of 
education to explore the great fields of knowledge. 



"But there is still another vision.*’ stated Anna Howard Shaw, which 
grounded social responsibility in personal spirituality. This final vision 
"reaches above earth, beyond time—a vision which has dawned upon 
many, that they are here not to do their own work, but the will of Him 
who sent them.” She motivated her listeners to act upon the heavenly 
vision in the immediacy of the here-and-now with these words: 
"Stimulated by the wail of humanity and the glory of God. woman may 
go forth and enter into any field of usefulness which opens up before 
her.” 31 


TOWARD A WESLEYAN VISION OF THE CHURCH 
FOR THE LATE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

"The wail of humanity and the glory of God” — the groaning for full 
and free life of out sisters and brothers and the personal claim of Jesus 
Christ on our lives—these are the calls placed upon us today in the 
name of Christ. And they were at the center of the vision of social justice 
and personal piety rooted in the Wesleyan tradition. How does this 
vision of spiritual empowerment address us as we move into the third 
century of Methodism? 

First, we are summoned today by Christ to overcome the division 
between personal spirituality and social responsibility which charac¬ 
terized much of the religious climate of the 1960s and 1970s and which 
erroneously placed "conservative” and "radical” Christians in opposing 
camps. The euangelical became mistakenly identified with ‘fundamen¬ 
talist” in Christian parlance. At the heart of spirituality in the Wesleyan 
tradition was a call to conversion, a radical change in lordship and 
loyalty, both in individual and institutional accountability before Christ, 
leading to personal appropriation of grace and freedom and to corpo¬ 
rate responsibility for the dignity of all God’s people. 

Let us begin to experience that vision by reclaiming for the main¬ 
stream of United Methodism the genuine and deeply rooted evangelical 
spirit of the Wesleyan tradition. With serious expectation, let us call our 
sisters and brothers to conversion, new birth, new life, and personal and 
social holiness in Jesus Christ. Let us understand “new birth” primarily 
as our forebears experienced it: a root change in values that places both 
the "wail of humanity and the glory of God” at the center of our 
commitment to Christ. 

The Wesleyan tradition has emphasized experience informed by 
biblical truth as the ground of spiritual authority. It never has been a 
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closed system which overemphasizes prescribed doctrine. Rather, it has 
been open to the needs and challenges of day-to-day life in the contem¬ 
porary world. Let us bring the historic Wesleyan vision of personal and 
social conversion into dialogue with the modern Christian theological 
movements which seek liberation for the poor, for ethnic minorities, and 
for women throughout the world. 

Here we will find a fundamental unity of the Wesleyan tradition and 
liberation theologies in a preferential option for the worlds poor, 
dehumanized, and dispossessed—for those who suffer from physical 
poverty, who lack such basic necessities of daily life as food, clothing, 
and shelter: and for the poor in spirit, who experience lack of human 
dignity, absence of freedom of choice, exclusion from participation in 
decision making, and inner erosion of self-respect. 

In this vision, middle class persons will find their values, institutions, 
loyalties, and lifestyles radically questioned: 


Unless our consumer-oriented, materialistic values are converted, 
and unless our lifestyles and political action truly reflect that conver¬ 
sion. our "salvation” will be a cultural phenomenon that has little 
bearing on the outcome of the struggle of the worlds poor, 
dehumanized, and dispossessed—and only a remote relationship to 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. 32 


The question is: Will we be in the picture? Will we know and identify 
ourselves as those who are born and living out of the spirit of Christ? 
Will we be a part of this vision? 

The concluding words of Anna Howard Shaw’s sermon, preached 
almost 100 years ago. lift up the legacy for the future of men and 
women in the Wesleyan tradition: 

This, then, shall be the heavenly vision. Not that which we behold 
to-day, but when every man and woman into whose soul the light of 
truth has burned goes forth in the name and in the spirit of his Master 
to give this truth to the world that the world by it may be lifted out of 
its bigotry and sin. out of its false life into the fullness of a truer and 
broader living. When every man and woman shall have caught the 
vision which Paul caught, the vision of Jesus Christ as his master, and 
whose own life is transformed and fulfilled in its purpose as the spirit 
of that Master works upon him. and there is wrought upon his life the 
miracle of divine truth and of a divine resurrection. . . . Then when 
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this light shall have rested upon us all, and we are filled with his spirit 
we shall be ready to give ourselves to the world . 33 
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Christian discipleship is saying “yes” to God. The “yes” is comforting 
because it signifies our acceptance of God's call to be his people. Our 
identity is grounded in a God whose loving power sustains us. The 
“yes” is frightening because it indicates our willingness to be God’s 
witnesses to whatever circumstances he calls us, even to places 
unfamiliar or hostile. The witness of disciples can be unpopular, dan¬ 
gerous, and fatal. 

The “yes” asserts our unconditional availability to God. Wherever 
God requires the labors of his servants, we are willing to serve. This 
commitment to be in God’s service is crucial, yet it is insufficient for 
discipleship. The enthusiasm to serve must be accompanied by an 
understanding of how to serve. And discerning the will of God and 
agenda for discipleship is no simple matter. Such discernment requires 
us to discover and live out insights which are resident in our past and 
future. 


LIVING OUR PAST 

We seek to understand ourselves by understanding our past. Meth¬ 
odists continually examine the theology and ministry of John Wesley to 
identify that which is distinctive about the Methodist church. American 
Methodists ponder the activities of Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury to 
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determine how the church’s founding insights were shaped by the 
American experience. In the Christian Methodist Episcopal (C.M.E.) 
Church, we often clarify our mission by recalling the pioneering work of 
William Henry Miles. Richard H. Vanderhorst. Isaac Lane, and Lucius 
Holsey as they sought to establish our denomination among the South's 
recently freed slaves. 

This attention to the past is more than a nostalgic stroll down memory 
lane. It is the acknowledgment that the past is a source of meaning and 
direction. Through living our past, several verities are revealed for the 
making of disciples. 

First, the past is with us. Present existence emerges from and is 
permeated by realities of the past. Our bodies are shaped and sustained 
by lessons millions of years old which our genes have "learned." The 
ideas which currently challenge our minds are full of ancient considera¬ 
tion. And recent advances in technology are indebted to the most 
primitive stages of scientific inquiry. 

The past is so integral to the present that when an individuals brain is 
damaged, to the extent that total amnesia results, we consider this a 
severe tragedy. The past is forgotten. The individual not only loses the 
awareness of what has been, but also the sense of who he or she is. The 
past is present fact, and necessarily so. 

The past is not time bound. Abraham Heschel professes the imme¬ 
diacy of the past: 

Abraham, Isaac and Jacob are not principles to be comprehended 
but lives to be continued. The life of him who joins the covenant of 
Abraham continues the life of Abraham. For the present is not apart 
from the past. “Abraham is still standing before God*’ (Genesis 
18:22). Abraham endures forever. We are Abraham. Isaac. Jacob. 1 

This is more than memory of what was. It is the encounter with history 
in ways that enable us to know who we are and what we are to be. 

The church nurtures discipleship by reenacting its history. The read¬ 
ing of scriptures, the ritual of baptism, sharing the Lord’s Supper, and 
the recital of the Apostles’ Creed are traditions which enable us to 
encounter and participate in our history. 

Second, the past is changing . Our concept of the past is determined 
by historical interpretation, myth, and ignorance. As scholars apply and 
refine their disciplines: as the misinformation, anxiety, and prejudices of 
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myths are exposed; and as knowledge replaces ignorance, new under¬ 
standings of the past come forth. Consequently, our understanding of 
the past is constantly changing. Christian disciples must, therefore, be 
veracious interpreters of the past. The past is not only vulnerable to 
change, but also to abuse. Persons endeavor not only to discover it, but 
to shape it for self-serving purposes. Such is the result when Jesus is 
portrayed as the prophet of capitalism, or when religious tradition is 
used to relegate women to prescribed social roles, or when the Bible 
is quoted to justify slavery. 

More subtle, but just as dangerous, is selective memory. This occurs 
when we refuse to ask critical questions about our revered heritage. 
Some past events may be painful to admit because they convey shame¬ 
ful motivations and conduct. But these, too, must be confessed. Other¬ 
wise, we deceive ourselves concerning who we have been; and this 
leads to self-deception concerning who we are. 

For example, Methodists need to remember that a major reason black 
Methodist denominations were established was because of the prejudice 
and discrimination of many white Methodists. Bishop James Walker 
Hood, of the African Methodist Episcopal (A.M.E.) Zion Church, 
explains the climate which gave rise to black churches by writing: 


[The Negro] was wanted in the church for the support he gave it, for 
the numbers he enabled sectarians to claim in exhibiting their 
strength, and with the minority, who were truly pious, he was wanted 
there for the good of his soul. For these and other reasons he was not 
kept entirely out of the church. But in the church he was hampered 
and regulated. His privileges were proscribed and limited; every 
possible effort was made to impress him with a sense of inferiority . 2 


And the Methodist family must feel embarrassed that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church had to split because of its inability to attain consensus 
on a position against slavery. In remembering our total history we can 
be a confessing church. Only a confessing church can be instructed by 
its past. And just as important, only a confessing church can accept the 
forgiveness of God. With the acceptance of God’s forgiveness comes 
freedom from past sins, a freedom required for the empowerment of 
discipleship. 

Stewardship of our history is a major responsibility of discipleship. 
The past has destructive and creative potential and, therefore, must be 
lived with sensitivity. Contemporary and future expressions of Christian 
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faith depend upon our care of history. We are to have holy respect for its 
value and power. 

Third, the post is potent. It chronicles the quest for knowledge, 
meaning, and power. Previous efforts and insights can be vital to current 
endeavors and questions. Anthropologist Loren Eiseley comments that 
the retention of history is essential to reducing chaos and violence in the 
world. He concludes that “cultural tradition and hard-won increments of 
contemplative thought" prepare humanity to effect for itself a more 
creative future. 3 

Christian faith affirms that history not only reveals the power of 
human achievement, but it also reveals Gods involvement in our past. 
Where God is present, so is his power and truth. Discipleship draws 
upon this power of God for insight and strength. 

When disciples participate in their history, they hear the words “Let 
my people go" (Exodus 5:1) being spoken to oppressive rule: they hear 
“to do justice, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with your 
God" (Micah 6:8) as an admonition for faithfulness: they hear Jesus 
saying. “Follow me" (Matthew 4:19) as an invitation to fellowship and 
servanthood: they hear Martin Luther King. Jr., saying. “Let freedom 
ring, as a call to justice. These are living words that inspire and 
empower us to be Gods people. They have transforming power that 
pervades and transcends time because the eternal breath of God gives 
them life. 

And fourth, the post is seeking fulfillment. It groans to be fully 
realized. From our history we inherit beginnings, promises, dreams, and 
opportunities. The most significant commitments of our ancestors 
require the labors of this and coming generations. 

Jesus began his ministry by identifying his purpose as fulfilling the law 
and the prophets (Matt. 5:17). He accepted the responsibility of giving 
expression to the vital forces of his heritage. Jesus last words to his 
disciples, as recorded in the Gospel of Matthew, were: 

Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching 
them to observe all that I have commanded you: and lo. I am with 
you always, to the close of the age (Matt. 28:19-20). 

Jesus commissioned them to fulfill his mission to the world. And the 
church hears these words, not as ones that describe how Jesus work 
was completed, but as its commission to fulfill the witness of Jesus in our 
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present age. Fulfilling our faith's heritage does not mean bringing to 
conclusion that which our spiritual forebears began. It does mean 
accepting the responsibility to be fully subject to God s will. 

The above emphasis on cherishing our heritage as a source of mean¬ 
ing and power requires a word of caution. It is tempting to worship the 
past. This happens when events of the past are celebrated, and activities 
of our ancestors are imitated, without any awareness that the human 
concerns of the past are still unmet. New Testament scholar. Clarence 
Jordan, observes that Christians often make Jesus an object of worship, 
stripped of any historical realities or contemporary significance. He 
concludes, "By thus glorifying him [Jesus] we more effectively rid 
ourselves of him than did those who tried to do so by crudely crucifying 
him." 4 Discipleship is more than remembering, worshiping, or imitating 
the past: it is living the past. To live the past is to experience its power in 
shaping the present and future. To live the past is to manifest the 
creative witness that characterizes the servants of God. To live the past is 
to be radically invested in transforming the present, not to resemble the 
past, but to conform to God’s will. 

The God of the past, to whom we say "yes.” is not time bound. The 
vitality of God expresses itself in every age. Disciples, therefore, in 
striving to understand the call to servanthood. must be responsive to the 
God of the future. 


LIVING OUR FUTURE 

The future is with us and it is potent. Our present lives are influenced 
by the future we envision. Persons who envision themselves in a partic¬ 
ular vocation are devoting time and resources to acquire training that 
prepares them for such work. Millions of people commit their energies 
to protest against nuclear weapons because they imagine the possibility 
of a nuclear holocaust. 

The enormous amount of money Americans spend on insurance is 
another indicator of our concern about the future. With policies for life, 
property, health, disability, unemployment, liability, and retirement, we 
betray our anxiety about the uncertainties of tomorrow. The future is 
very much on our minds, absorbing our resources, shaping our commit¬ 
ments. and determining who we are to one another and to God. 

Jesus spoke about the power of the future to dominate our existence, 
often creating in us the feeling of anxiety regarding our ability to be 
sustained in the future (Matt. 6:19-34). When anxiety becomes our 
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primary response to the future, we turn from God to mammon. Disci¬ 
ples are to be aware of how perceptions of the future can result in their 
seeking the wrong sources of security. 

The future holds creative power for discipleship. God dwells in the 
future. God awaits us in the “yet to be. " Theologically this has been 
interpreted as God being resident in that dimension of time where divine 
promises are fulfilled. The tomorrow which is full of challenges is 
likewise full of God s loving power. The God of the future emancipates 
disciples from enslavement to anxiety, and empowers disciples to seek 
the kingdom. This empowerment has immediate consequences. Wait¬ 
ing for a better future, such that we become indifferent to present 
realities, is not an appropriate response to God. God's empowerment 
frees us to labor on behalf of the future, and it frees us to serve the 
present needs that lead to the future. 

The future is changing and seeking fulfillment. The primary decision 
for disciples is determining for which future they choose to be ste¬ 
wards. This premise denounces the notion of a fixed future. Neither 
the present nor the future is predetermined. Many futures are possible 
for this world and they become known, not by prediction, but by our 
living them. Our present commitments influence the future we shall 
come to experience. 

The fundamental question is. "Do we choose God s future or one of 
our own making? ” Understanding the future as choice is as old as Adam 
and Eve. God’s gift of free will entails the option of futures. And we live 
so many of our choices outside the garden. We are seduced by mate¬ 
rialism when so much of the world suffers death by starvation. We 
stockpile our nuclear arsenal to relieve our fear of brothers and sisters 
whom we have renamed "enemy." Reflecting upon such choices, we 
should come to conclude that futures of our own making are empty. 
The future really belongs to God. We can say "no" to God's future, but 
we are unable to cancel God’s promises. The only future worth living is 
the one into which God invites us. 

Gods future is characterized by a newness that fulfills the calling of 
disciples and Gods will for creation. Ted Peters, in his book. Futures-- 
Human and Divine, describes God s future as resurrection event. He 
explains that resurrection is not "in the sense of resuscitating corpses, of 
returning people to their everyday pattern of living. It is rather transfor¬ 
mation.” 5 Such transformation entails death. Resurrection can only 
follow death: death is a necessary experience for the realization of God s 
future. Discipleship's "yes" to God is a “yes" to death. Our commitment 
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to futures other than Gods must die. We cannot serve two masters 
(Matt. 6:24). Discipleship’s "yes' to God is a “yes" to new life. 


DISCIPLINES OF DISCIPLESHIP 

This essay began by emphasizing the need for disciples to struggle 
with the complexities of discipleship. The willingness to serve God does 
not eliminate the difficulty in knowing what particular manifestations 
such service is to take. Life situations are fraught with ethical ambiguities 
which are not necessarily answered by good intentions. The following 
disciplines do not eliminate the complexity and ambiguity, but they may 
provide some guidance for living with them. 

The discipline oj prayer enables disciples to discern God's will for their 
lives. Prayer provides a way of perceiving who we are and who God is. 
The nurture of our interior life readies us for our experiences of God. 
Howard Thurman stresses the importance of our spiritual hunger: 

When the hunger in man’s heart merges with what seems to be the 
fundamental intent of life, communion with God the Creator of Life is 
not only possible but urgent. The hunger of the heart, which is a part 
of the givenness of God, becomes one with the givenness of God as 
expressed in the world of nature and in human history. . . . Prayer is 
the means by which this clue [hunger] is pursued. The hunger cannot 
be separated from God. For many this is what makes any commu¬ 
nication between God and man possible. 6 

Such hunger, and involvement in the discipline of prayer attune the 
disciple to God’s presence in life. The quest to discern God’s will now 
has a medium of pursuit and understanding. 

The quest is not to turn religion into a practice for problem solving, 
nor is it to eliminate mystery in life. Christian faith is the response to 
God. and not the providing of answers to our uncertainties. Mystery is 
inherent to life. It is the nature of God. Mystery refuses to be reduced to 
manageable units of understanding. 

Mystery is not our ignorance or. as Rufus Jones says, our “’consigning 
God to the ‘gaps which experience fails to bridge.’’ 7 If this were the 
case, the more we knew, the less mystery there would be. Our greater 
involvement with mystery does not result in knowing how deep God is. 
but in experiencing how shallow God is not. Disciples are to be at home 
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with mystery. It is cause for awe and reverence. The unknowing calls forth 
our faith to trust God. We say “yes” to Gods hiddenness. When disciples 
understanding is exhausted, they need not retreat from life, for their faith 
is in a God who is the very source of understanding and meaning. 
Prayer, therefore, prepares the disciple to seek God in the midst of 
uncertainty and mystery. Discerning does not stop because of mystery. 
To the contrary, the prayerful discernment of life situations will lead the 
disciple to know that the appreciation of mystery is the will of God. 

The discipline of forming and sustaining Christian community reveals 
Gods will for the making of his people. Discipleship is nurtured and 
expressed in community. In his book. The Radical Wesley . Howard 
Snyder focuses upon the religious genius of Wesley’s organizing. Snyder 
believes that “perhaps no one in church history was more keenly aware 
of the relationship between Christian experience and appropriate nur¬ 
turing structures, or was so successful in matching church forms to 
church life” than John Wesley. 8 The structures of class, band, and 
society stressed the importance of Christian nurture occurring in fel¬ 
lowship with others. Persons gathered in caring fellowships where their 
spiritual life was examined and nourished. Such organization was based 
on the necessity of community for spiritual growth. It was believed the 
individual required some other-than-self reference in order to know his 
or her self. And individuals were deemed responsible for growth of 
others. 

These assertions on the role and function of spiritual groups are 
instructive for the church's present concerns for discipleship. Two con¬ 
clusions on community and discernment can be drawn. First, persons 
hunger for groups where caring is experienced. Contemporary evi¬ 
dence for this is found in the house church phenomenon, the prolifera¬ 
tion of religious communities, and the success of many charismatic 
churches that have formed small prayer and Bible study groups. 
Wesley’s bands and classes normally ranged from six to twelve people. 
The restricted size of these groups encouraged intimate sharing. The 
groups were contexts for persons to be known and to know others, a 
context where trust and love were experienced. Our churches would 
meet a primary personal and spiritual need of persons if our structures 
encouraged the formation of caring groups. Community is a context 
where disciples can experience and seek to understand the nature of 
God’s love as it is expressed through others. 

And second, community is a place where spiritual growth occurs. 
Disciples do not retire to their closets as the principal approach to 
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spirituality. While persons desire a caring fellowship, there is also a 
reticence in our society to be open with ones struggles. Rugged indi¬ 
vidualism is heralded as the quality to be found in exemplary lead¬ 
ership. Dependence upon others is often perceived as weakness re¬ 
flecting some flaw in character. Consequently, there is a suspicion that 
caring groups are gatherings for the inadequate. The church can stress, 
through the development of caring groups, that a fellowship of support 
is not only therapy for disciples, but it is the way of disciples. We are who 
we are because of others. And the myth of individualism denies the 
basic understanding of what it means to be the people of God. Counter¬ 
ing the social darwinist claim that life is continued by the survival of the 
fittest is the Christian perspective that life is continued by the survival of 
the caring. The spiritual insight is spawned and nurtured within a social 
context. 

The social context is a place of perspective for discerning the will of 
God. To community we bring varying angles of vision and diverse 
understandings. Our collective wisdom contains more experience and 
struggle than what can be accomplished alone. In community we are 
aided by the steadiness and stumblings of other pilgrims whose journeys 
also began with "yes.’' 

The discipline of social transformation reveals the power and intent of 
Gods reconciling love. Disciples must be organized to address Gods 
concern for the world. Stewardship of God's creation is increasingly 
complex. The major abuses in business ethics are not with the butcher's 
thumb on the scale, but with multinational corporations that restrict the 
production capabilities of Third World countries. The problems of the 
poor cannot be resolved with the good intentions and contributions of 
individuals, but necessitate the overhaul of economic and social policies 
that perpetuate the poverty cycle. 

Jules Henry, in his book. Culture Against Man , discusses the way 
American culture is organized to stress such drives as competitiveness, 
consumption, and development. An extraordinary percentage of our 
scientific and technical resources is employed for death: biologists, 
engineers, physicians, sociologists, and other highly trained professionals 
are involved in warfare research. And our values concerning human 
obsolescence tend to result in impersonal institutional care for the elderly. 
The total effect of these cultural dynamics leads Henry to conclude: 

Thus the forces of death are confident and organized while the forces 

of life—the people who long for peace — are. for the most part. 
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scattered, inarticulate, and wooly-minded. overwhelmed by their own 
impotence. Death struts about the house while Life cowers in the 
corner. 9 

This is strong language. But Henry does not overstate that: first, 
cultural norms and institutions exercise considerable power that threat¬ 
ens society's well-being: and second, such influential power is well 
organized and firmly entrenched in our life. 

Christian disciples must also be well organized and influential If the 
poor are to receive good news, if the captives are to be released, if the 
blind are to see. if the oppressed are to be free, and if the acceptable 
year of the Lord is to be proclaimed (Luke 4:18-19). Christian disciples 
will need a commitment and expertise that are capable of challenging 
the forces of oppression and death. 

John Wesley provided a ministry that responded to many of the social 
problems of industrialization. Wesleys creative programs provided con¬ 
siderable assistance to England's poor. Methodists rightly celebrate this 
witness. It is also true, however, that his political and social positions did 
little to address the systemic causes of poverty and injustice. As partici¬ 
pants in the fulfillment of the past. Methodists are not to duplicate the 
ministry of Wesley, but are to act with the expanded vision and 
resources which God has provided. This has been done by persons 
who. inspired by Wesley, sought social transformation in their society. 
S. Paul Schilling says: “Men influenced by Wesley carried much farther 
than he the social implications of his religious message. The 19th cen¬ 
tury witnessed a powerful thrust toward legislative reform and institu¬ 
tional change." 10 

Structuring our church and denominational life to be the prophetic 
body of Christ is one of the most vital and challenging mandates of our 
future. The complexity of social issues can paralyze us. We want 
answers before we act. Detached reflection, however, is not how 
answers are attained. God's will becomes apparent through the process 
of involvement. We are called to the world, not to apply a blueprint for 
change, but to serve as God directs us. By standing in the midst of issues 
we come to understand them in new ways. The suffering, strength, and 
dreams of the world’s people become our suffering, strength, and 
dreams. It is then that we. as disciples, are able to hear God's concern 
for the people, to experience God's presence in the midst of struggle, 
and to discern God's direction for liberation. 


As Methodism enters its third century, the celebrations of its heritage 



are important occasions for thanksgiving. God has enabled our church 
to participate in Jesus commission to discipleship. My closing remarks 
focus upon choices for our future that affect our faithfulness to this 
commission. 

Methodism began as a church renewal movement and developed 
into denominations. It began among the poor and is now a church of 
the affluent. In America, its early revivalistic services encouraged 
religious affections to be expressed with public emotion: today the 
primary images of Methodist worship would probably be those of order 
and reserved emotional expression. These shifts are not in themselves 
negative unless they mean we have abandoned the spirit of renewal, the 
poor, and public expressions of spiritual emotion. The described 
changes are part of a pattern for movements that become denomina¬ 
tions. 

The people called Methodist will need to be vigilant shepherds over 
this institutionalization of the church, for the vitality of Methodism 
emanates from the founding concerns. Can we be self-critical enough to 
admit the need for. and to labor on behalf of. renewal in our churches? 
Can we rededicate ourselves to be a church where the poor are an 
integral part of the church’s fellowship and mission? Can we confess a 
spiritual poverty and seek to experience diverse expressions of praise to 
and worship of God? The realization of a vital future depends upon our 
willingness to live our vital past. 

Finally, the process of institutionalization usually results in church 
activities that assure the ongoing life of the institution. Concern for the 
welfare of structure is good. However, survival of the body (institution) 
can take precedence over the risks of discipleship. The people called 
Methodist may face world concerns that threaten the stability of the 
institution. Challenging economic, social, and political injustice often 
can cause unfavorable public opinion, the loss of financial support, and 
the protests of Methodist church members. Our commitment to God 
does not exempt us from the reality of suffering unto death. If our 
mission to the world requires such a sacrifice, are we willing to make it? 
Jesus warned his disciples that their witness would place them in situa¬ 
tions of conflict and persecution (Matt. 10:5-42). The result of his own 
ministry led to a cross. Are disciples above their teacher? To say '‘yes'* to 
God is to say “yes” to a past and a future that has a cross. 
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Preaching and Evangelism: 
What Conversions Teach Us 


Donald E. Demaray 
Free Methodist Church 


Donald E. Demaray's professional experience covers twenty-five 
years as teacher, preacher, lecturer, and writer, and has taken him to 
Japan . England. Scotland. North Ireland. South Africa, and Canada . 
He is a former professor and dean at the School of Religion, Seattle 
Pacific College. and presently serves as the Granger E. and Anna A. 
Fisher Professor of Preaching at Asbury Theological Seminary. Wilmore. 
Kentucky. 

Prof Demaray s interest and expertise in such areas as the sover¬ 
eignty of God. the person and work of the Holy Spirit, Christian healing, 
spiritual growth, burnout, journalism, and Christian writing provide the 
framework for his lectures and publications. He is the author of twenty- 
four books, the most recent being Watch for Burnout, which was 
published by Baker in July 1983. Circulation of his books, which appear 
in several languages, is estimated at one-third million . 

He is a member of the Pacific Northwest Conference of the Free 
Methodist Church of North America. 

Fifty conversions to Christ, from St. Paul to Charles Colson, are the 
focus of this address. 1 The half hundred cover a wide spectrum, not only 
vocationally, but denominationally, culturally, and chronologically. They 
come from the ranks of missionaries, theologians, saints and mystics, 
reformers, pastors, evangelists, slaves, government leaders, church 
founders, writers, poets, musicians, hymn writers, medical doctors, phi¬ 
losophers. scientists, sports figures and adventurers, and represent the 
military too. The denominations include Methodist, Church of England 
and Episcopalian. Roman Catholic. Lutheran. Quaker or Friends. Bap¬ 
tist. Congregational, Disciples. Church of Scotland and Presbyterian, 
Salvation Army, Russian Orthodox, as well as independents and others. 

Cross-culturally. the fifty demonstrate a broad world sweep: African. 
Black American. French. English, early American. Scottish. Russian, 
German. Chinese. Swedish, etc. The time frame, too. is wide: early 
church, the Patristic era (the early centuries after the close of the New 
Testament age). Reformation and Counter-Reformation (the Counter- 



Reformation was the Roman Catholic answer to the Protestant Refor¬ 
mation), 2 the seventeenth century, the eighteenth with its evangelical 
revival, the nineteenth century with its missionary expansion and, of 
course, the twentieth. 

As 1 read the stories, 1 recorded the causes of the conversions as 1 saw 
them, and have put my findings into a summary picture. The four- 
column chart that follows shows the time span and vocational scope of 
the witnesses. What comes across consistently in the testimonies is that 
it is God who saues persons. 

CONVERSION DYNAMICS OF FIFTY PERSONS 


PERSON 

DATES 

IDENTIFICATION 

CONVERSION DYNAMIC(S) 


1. St Paul 

First 

Missionary 

A vision of Jesus. 


Century 



2. Constantine 

c.280- 

Roman Emperor 

A vision in the sky, “In this sign 


337 


conquer,” and victory in civil war. 

3. St. Augustine 

354- 

Theologian 

Monnica’s prayers; Ambrose’s 


430 


preaching; the Book of Romans. 

4. Ignatius 

1491 (?)- 

Soldier, saint 

Serious injury in battle. 

Loyola 

1556 



5. Teresa of 

1515- 

Saint 

A 20-year religious struggle. 

Avila 

1582 



6. John Calvin 

1509- 

Reformer 

Gives no cause, only says his con¬ 


1564 


version was sudden. 

7. Richard 

1615- 

Pastor 

Reading a book at age fifteen. 

Baxter 

1691 



8. Blaise 

1623- 

Scientist- 

Revelation of God—“Rre! The God 

Pascal 

1662 

philosopher- 

of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. ” 



theologian 


9. George Fox 

1624- 

Founder of the 

Direct revelation by Christ. 


1691 

Quakers 


10. John 

1628- 

Tinker, writer 

Reading his wife’s only dowry: 

Bunyan 

1688 


two devotional books. 

11. John Wesley 

1703- 

Evangelist, founder 

Listening to the Preface to 


1791 

of Methodism 

Luther’s Commentary on 




Romans—read in Wesley’s 




Aldersgate group; Moravians. 

12. George 

1714- 

Preacher-evangelist 

Thomas a Kempis’ Imitation of 

Whitefield 

1770 


Christ, John and Charles Wesley. 

13. Jonathan 

1703- 

Preacher, educator. 

Reading 1 Timothy 1:17: “Now 

Edwards 

1758 

writer 

unto the King eternal, immortal, 


invisible, the only wise God, be 
honour and glory for ever and 
ever. Amen.” (kjv) 
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PERSON DATES IDENTIFICATION CONVERSION DYNAMIC(S) 


14. David 

1718- 

Missionary to 

His own helplessness and God’s 

Brainerd 

1747 

American Indians 

sovereignty. 

15. John 

1720- 

Anti-slavery Quaker 

His parents. 

Woolman 

1772 



16. John 

1725- 

Pastor, author, 

Mothers prayers; a storm at sea. 

Newton 

1807 

hymn writer 


17. Barton 

1772- 

Evangelist and 

Presbyterian evangelist. James 

Stone 

1844 

church founder 

McGready. 

18. Peter 

1785- 

Evangelist 

James McGready. 

Cartwright 

1872 



19. Elizabeth 

1774- 

First American 

The Filicchi family befriended her. 

Bayley Seton 

1821 

Roman Catholic 
canonized saint 


20. Charles G. 

1782- 

Lawyer, preacher 

Awareness of his sin of pride in the 

Finney 

1875 


presence of a perfect God. 

21. Sojourner 

1797(?)- 

Slave 

God’s revelation like a flash of 

Truth 

1883 


lightning. 

22. David 

1813- 

Missionary doctor 

Parents’ training and his aware- 

Livingstone 

1873 

and explorer 

ness. 

23. John Henry 

1801- 

Churchman 

Reason and trust; inner conflict 

Newman 

1890 



24. Charles H. 

1834- 

Preacher 

A lay preacher at a Primitive 

Spurgeon 

1892 


Methodist Chapel. 

25. Leo Tolstoy 

1828- 

Writer 

Childhood rearing; search for 


1910 


God and good; observing that he 
lived only when he believed in 
God. 

26. William 

1829- 

Salvation Army 

. . Quite independently of 

Booth 

1912 

founder 

human effort by the Holy Ghost 
who created within me a great 
thirst for a new life. ” 

27. Francis 

1859- 

Poet 

Befriended by the Meynell family; 

Thompson 

1907 


a Franciscan monastery. 

28. Therese of 

1873- 

Saint 

A cross word with her father 

Lisieux 

1897 



29. Henrietta 

1800s 

Slave 

The influence of a “gospel- 

Gant 



mother. ’’ 

30. Billy Sunday 

1862- 

Baseball player, 

An invitation to go to the Pacific 


1935 

evangelist 

Garden Mission in Chicago. 

31. W. T. 

1865- 

Missionary doctor 

A casual visit to an evangelistic 

Grenfell 

1940 


meeting in 1885 at which D. L. 
Moody preached 

32. Sergius 

1871- 

Theologian 

Crumbling world view; life's con¬ 

Bulgakov 

1944 


ditions; writings of Dostoevsky: 
nature; Western culture, es¬ 
pecially paintings. 
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PERSON DATES IDENTIFICATION CONVERSION DYNAMIC(S) 


33. C. F. 

Andrews 

1871- 

1940 

Missionary 

Mothers influence while he was 
very young and recovering from a 
long illness. 

34. E. Stanley 

1884- 

Evangelist, 

The preaching of a converted 

Jones 

1973 

missionary, writer 

alcoholic, the evangelist Robert J. 
Bateman. 

35. Evelyn 

Underhill 

1875- 

1941 

Writer, mystic 

The friendly guidance of Baron 
von Hiigel. 

36. Albert 
Schweitzer 

1875- 

1965 

Musician, 
missionary doctor, 
philosopher, 
theologian 

A sense of gratitude. 

37. Samuel M. 

1893- 

Pastor, evangelist. 

Awareness he possessed no spir¬ 

Shoemaker 

1963 

writer 

itual power to teach a Bible class: 
Frank Buchmans influence. 

38. Lin Yutang 

1895- 

1976 

Chinese scholar, 
inventor, writer 

A sermon on heaven by David 
H. C. Reed: the sayings of Jesus: 
worship and the church. 

39. C. S. Lewis 

1898- 

1963 

Professor, writer 

Long thought: revelation—“Sur¬ 
prised by Joy.” 

40. Dorothy Day 

1897- 

1980 

Writer, social 
reformer 

A common law husband who 
brought her happiness that 
brought her God. 

41. Ethel Waters 

1900- 

1977 

Singer 

A revival meeting under the Rev. 
R. J. Williams. 

42. Evelyn 

Waugh 

1903- 

1966 

Writer ~ 

Ten years of atheism showed him 
life “was unintelligible and unen¬ 
durable without God/' 

43. Dag 

Hammarskjold 

1905- 

1961 

Statesman 

Public and private crises. 

44. Simone Weil 

1909- 

1943 

Mystic, writer 

A visit to the Monastery at Sol- 
esmes in France—“Christ Him¬ 
self came down and took 
possession of me.” Also her sen¬ 
sitivity; war: her own suffering. 

45. Thomas 

1915- 

Trappist monk, 

Dissatisfaction with the evil world: 

Merton 

1968 

writer 

Catholic literature of all kinds. 

46. John Cogley 

1916- 

1976 

Journalist 

Doubts about the Roman Catholic 
Church engendered by unwilling¬ 
ness, at least slowness, on the part 
of Catholics to accept ecumenism 
with Christ as the center. 

47. Clare Booth 
Luce 

1903- 

Writer 

Initially a vision of reality in her 
youth. 

48. Malcom 
Muggeridge 

1903- 

Writer, educator 

Dawning awareness of the only 
alternative to despair. 
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PERSON DATES IDENTIFICATION CONVERSION DYNAMIC(S) 


49. Eldridge 
Cleaver 

1935- 

Writer 

50. Charles W. 
Colson 

1931- 

Prison reformer 


Hopelessness, then appearance 
of Jesus. 

His friend Tom Phillips gave him a 
copy of C. S. Lewis’ Mere Chris¬ 
tianity: and Tom took time to lis¬ 
ten and talk with Charles. 


These attestations to conversion assist us in understanding the new 
birth and how to speak for Christ effectively. I have isolated five princi¬ 
ples. 


PRINCIPLE ONE: GOD INITIATES CONVERSION. 

Acts 2:47 says, “And the Lord [emphasis mine] added to their 
number day by day those who were being saved.” 3 Charles Wesley’s 
hymns focus this truth; three verses from three hymns illustrate clearly 
enough: 


No man can truly say 
That Jesus is the Lord 
Unless thou take the veil away, 

And breathe the living Word; 

Then, only then we feel 
Our interest in his blood. 

And cry with joy unspeakable, 

Thou art my Lord, my God! 4 

That hymn, originally entitled “Praying for Blessing,” came to publica¬ 
tion in Hymns of Petition and Thanksgiving, 1746. The following verse 
first appeared even earlier, 1740: 

Come, Holy Ghost (for moved by thee 
The prophets wrote and spoke); 

Unlock the truth, thyself the key, 

Unseal the sacred book. 5 

Only God can break the seal on the Bible so we can look inside. My 
next illustration, also a 1740 publication, comes under the heading, 
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“Describing Inward Religion,” and the first verse reads with telling 
impact: 


Author of faith, eternal Word. 

Whose spirit breathes the active flame. 

Faith, like its finisher and Lord. 

Today as yesterday the same. (> 

Those of us who try to preach and witness must simply share our 
experiences of God. We do that best when we make Jesus plain. We 
can convert no one: that is the task of the sovereign God. 

And the One who truly hears and comes under conviction must 
exercise the divine will to say yes. Shakespeare caught the issue in the 
familiar passage from Julius Ceasar: 

There is a tide in the affairs of men. 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune: 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat. 

And we must take the current when it serves. 

Or lose our ventures. 

That classic quotation from the London bard brings us to our second 
principle. 


PRINCIPLE TWO: GOD INITIATES CONVERSION IN HIS 
OWN TIME. 

The New Testament distinguishes two kinds of time: chronos and 
/cairos. Chronos relates to our word chronology: in fact, time pieces, 
once called chronometers, mark progress after the cycle of the season 
and days. But /cairos refers to Gods time, with its content of meaning 
and history-making experience. Just as God came in Jesus Christ at just 
the right time (/cairos), so God comes in converting power in his own 
time. 7 And he always brings us himself. 

John Wesley, born in 1703, did not find God in saving power until 
1738. With all the training at his mother s knees and at Oxford (he even 
taught young men coming up in ministry at Oxford after his graduation), 
and notwithstanding his mission work in Georgia, he did not experience 
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soul awakening until his mid-thirties. The timing of conversions lies 
hidden in the mysteries of God. 

Why did John Newton, with catechetical training as a child and his 
mother's fervent prayers behind him, come to God in earnest only after 
years as a sailor? He found the Lord in a storm at sea. No doubt the 
possibility of shipwreck frightened him: yet. many another's fright has 
emerged only in foxhole religion or no religion at all. even boastful 
agnosticism or blatant atheism. In the last analysis. God has his own 
time and place for winning people. 

Why did Charles Colson go to prison before accepting Christ? Could 
personal humiliation and suffering have prodded him to spiritual deci¬ 
sion? Clearly, some people have to see their world crumble before 
receiving Christ. But many a person has grown bitter rather than better 
in the presence of tragedy. God must reside in the timing for authentic 
Christian experience to take place. 

Now this difference between chronos and /cairos brings the preacher's 
work into perspective. If 1 live under the awful necessity of the rush for 
souls. 1 work on the false assumption that 1 control time. But God 
controls it. More. God puts content into it; that content is Jesus himself. 


PRINCIPLE THREE: GOD INITIATES CONVERSION IN 
HIS OWN WAY. 

Just as the time for conversion rests with God. so the manner of 
conversion lies in him. 

1. Often, for example, new birth emerges in the context of preaching 
and worship. Lin Yutang. scholar and statesman, came with his wife to 
hear David H. C. Read preach at Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in New York City. Dr. Read preached about heaven. That sermon 
launched careful rethinking and rereading of the words of Jesus. Dr. Lin 
Yutang left Confucianism and returned to Christianity. 

Stanley Jones, a rough and ready teenager, came to a Baltimore 
church to hear a converted alcoholic. Jones saw authenticity in the 
homespun evangelist. And God used that preacher to start Eli Stanley 
Jones on the Christian way, a way that for this young man would lead to 
evangelistic preaching around the world. A plaque in that Baltimore 
Methodist church commemorates Dr. Jones' conversion. 

Barton W. Stone, founder of the “Christian Church" denomination, 
and Peter Cartwright, rugged itinerant evangelist, both came to Christ 
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under a Presbyterian evangelist named James McGready. God made 
James McGready the instrument of converting two who would become 
significant church leaders. 

W. T. Grenfell, later a missionary doctor to Labrador, heard D. L. 
Moody preach at an evangelical meeting. He liked the forthright cour¬ 
age of the evangelist, and the gospel, like a smallpox injection, took. 

Charles’ Spurgeon went to a chapel in England. The regular pastor 
could not appear, so a Methodist lay preacher gave out the good news. 
Young Charles got the message, in spite of homiletically poor preaching, 
and found Christ. Spurgeon went on to become what many an expert 
believes was the finest preacher since Paul. 

Ethel Waters went to a revival under the Rev. R. J. Williams and Christ 
met her. 

Yes, definitely, preaching is one way God brings people to himself. 
That explains Pauls well-known and powerful passage recorded in 
Romans 10:14-15: "But how are men to call upon him in whom they 
have not believed? . . . And how are they to hear without a preacher? 
And how can men preach unless they are sent? As it is written. k How 
beautiful are the feet of those who preach good news!"' 

2. A second divine method is the small group . John Wesley came to 
the climax of conversion in a small assembly—not a formal service of 
worship, but a meeting with searching friends. One of the company, 
unnamed in Wesleys Journal, read from Martin Luthers preface to his 
commentary to the Romans. John expressed the result in this now 
classic language: 

In the evening I went very unwillingly to a society in Aldersgate 
Street, where one was reading Luther's preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans . About a quarter before nine, while he was describing the 
change which God works in the heart through faith in Christ. I felt my 
heart strangely warmed. I felt 1 did trust in Christ. Christ alone for 
salvation: and an assurance was given me that He had taken away my 
sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin and death. s 

Some years ago at Asbury Theological Seminary, a new seminarian 
got into a small group, heard the men speak of the new birth, and 
admitted his ignorance of the experience. Sensing the concern and 
support of his fellow students, that young seminarian accepted Christ 
and learned the New Testament meaning of knowledge. 



3. A third way God saves us is through Christian literature. Yes. 
frequently a book does the business. John Bunyan married a woman 
whose only dowry was two devotional treatises. He read them and 
became a follower of Jesus Christ. 

Richard Baxter, seventeenth century reformed pastor, read a volume 
by a Jesuit; God used that published work to awaken latent powers in 
young Richard! Baxter himself was to write a classic, a much-used 
document on pastoral leadership entitled. The Reformed Pastor. l) 

Illustrations are legion. I myself can hardly think of the converting 
power in a book without recalling that shortly after my title, Basic 
Beliefs . came off the press in Egyptian Arabic, a young boy stopped at 
our denominational bookstore in Aswuit, Egypt, thumbed through the 
paperback and, to make a long story short, found Christ there on the 
street. 

This leads me to underscore that Christian books constitute a major 
Christian witness. May I encourage us to follow in the train of John 
Wesley and Francis Asbury by (a) writing books as God leads and gifts 
us; (b) publishing pamphlets and periodical articles; (c) putting the 
devotional classics into fresh updated language; 10 (d) finding new meth¬ 
ods of circulating Christian literature, and especially taking materials 
with us as we travel and preach; and (e) keeping in touch with editors 
and writers, ever alerting ourselves to fresh ways to promulgate truth. 

More, today we have opportunity to go beyond Wesley and Asbury: 
We can produce resources faster with word processors, check out 
research data through knowledge banks, analyze bookstore stocks by 
computer, capitalize on photographic storage centers. And where do we 
stop? We cannot stop, because our age tackles life with the most 
explosive creativity in history: the world with its fast-growing reader 
population was never more ready to locate answers to problems and 
heartcries. 

4. God uses many ways to convert. One way is preaching, another is 
the small group, yet another is writing, and fourth is simple friendship. 
Charles Colson came to Christ when his friend Tom Phillips gave him a 
copy of C. S. Lewis book. Mere Christianity. Tom also opened himself 
to conversation with Charles Colson. 

George Whitefield found ready help in John and Charles Wesley. 

And Evelyn Underhill listened to Baron von Hiigel. 

We know well the power of “friendship evangelism." Association that 
identifies, that enters into another's life, that empathizes, underlies 
almost any preaching or gospel exposure. S. D. Gordon put this inter- 
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personal truth straightforwardly: ‘The way from God to a human heart 
is through a human heart." 11 

John Wesley knew from firsthand experience the power of befriend¬ 
ing people. For example, he alerted himself to the physical needs of 
persons. He comments: 

Many years ago. when 1 was at Oxford, in a cold winters day. a young 
maid (one of those we kept at school) called upon me. I said: “You 
seem half-starved. Have you nothing to cover you but that thin linen 
gown?" She said: “Sir, this is all 1 have!" I put my hand in my pocket, 
but found I had scarce any money left, having just paid away what 1 
had. It immediately struck me: Will thy Master say. “Well done, good 
and faithful steward? Thou hast adorned thy walls with the money 
which might have screened this poor creature from the cold!" 12 

This kind of sensitivity yielded friends not only for John Wesley and his 
socially aware colleagues, but for God. 

5. We come to a fifth way God converts: the Christian home. 
Susanna Wesley’s meticulous religious training of her children is well 
known, 13 the essential point being her willingness to spend quality time 
with each child at regular intervals. 

C. F Andrews, spiritually powerful missionary, saw Christ in a freshly 
cut flower on his bed table, put there by his mother when he was but a 
child and recovering from a severe illness. 

John Newton benefited by the prayers of his mother who died when 
he was young. 

Everyone knows the gripping story of Monnica's pleading prayers for 
her son. Augustine. Brokenhearted Monnica consulted her bishop who 
said, “It is not possible that the son of such tears should perish." 1/4 

David Livingstone, medical missionary to Africia. grew up in a home 
marked by careful Christian moral training. 

Proverbs 22:6 we learned in Sunday school: “Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it." 

Preach the Christian home: outline clearly the nature and character of 
the family as the Bible conceives it: hold high the pattern of marriage. 
Communicate by model and message the powerful effects of sound 
domestic instruction. “The Christian home is the Masters workshop 
where the processes of character-molding are silently, lovingly, faithfully 
and successfully carried on." lf * 
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6. God makes candidates for active grace personally and poignantly 
aware, aware of their own sin. of the sovereignty of God. of fulfillment. 
Awareness may focus in one of many directions. 

David Brainerd grew acutely mindful of his own helplessness and 
God’s supremacy. 

Charles G. Finney became cognizant of God's perfection in contrast 
to his own desperate condition. 

Sam Shoemaker suffered painful consciousness of his powerlessness 
at teaching a Bible class in China, and learned the Holy Spirit could be 
his fully adequate resource. 

Evelyn Waugh’s ten years of atheism taught him life "was unintelligi¬ 
ble and unbearable without God. ’’ 1(1 

Thomas Merton became profoundly dissatisfied with the evil world. 

Dag Hammarskjold came to his moment of truth, heard the inner 
voice call to affirmation, and said his now famous 1961 Whitsunday 
“yes." 17 

What do we make of this growing and often climactic sensitivity? Just 
this: God works before preachers preach. Stanley Jones used to say 
God already has done most of the evangelism before the evangelist ever 
addresses the candidates for evangelism. Jonathan Edwards, looking at 
divine preparation from a more specific perspective, announced that 
beauty was God’s best evangelist. 

7. Sometimes God acts more overtly than covertly. Direct revelation 
is a seventh way the Almighty changes his children. Paul came face to 
face with Christ, even talked with him. Totally unexpected, sight and 
sound commingled to impact Saul of Tarsus with the living Lord. So 
indelibly did Christ write himself on Saul’s personality that the man 
could never forget it (three times he tells the story in Acts, and alludes to 
it in his own writings 1 *): moreover, his remarkably dynamic life and 
service, all centered in his Lord, mark him the leading missionary of all 
time. 

Paul's vision models a whole train of personal revelations throughout 
the history of the Christian church. That men and women actually find 
themselves confronted by God Almighty—that is the modeling. 

So Clare Booth Luce, as a teenager, received a vision, not in the 
specific pictorial terms of Paul, yet in definite knowledge of the true and 
living God. 

Simone Weil, visiting Solesmes Monastery in France, experienced 
Christ so profoundly that she declared. "Christ himself came down and 
took possession of me." 1 ' 1 Notice what she says in Waiting for God: 
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In my arguments about the insolubility of the problem of God I had 
never foreseen the possibility of that, of a real contact, person to 
person, here below, between human being and God. I had vaguely 
heard tell of things of this kind, but I had never believed in them. In 
the Fioretti the accounts of apparitions rather put me off if anything, 
like the miracles in the Gospel. Moreover, in this sudden possession of 
me by Christ, neither my senses nor my imagination had any part; I 
only felt in the midst of my suffering the presence of a love, like that 
which one can read in the smile on a beloved face. 

I had never read any mystical works because I had never felt any 
call to read them. In reading as in other things I have always striven to 
practice obedience. There is nothing more favorable to intellectual 
progress, for as far as possible I only read what I am hungry for at the 
moment when I have an appetite for it. and then I do not read. I eat. 
God in his mercy had prevented me from reading the mystics, so that 
it should be evident to me that 1 had not invented this absolutely 
unexpected contact. 

Yet I still half refused, not my love but my intelligence. For it 
seemed to me certain, and I still think so today, that one can never 
wrestle enough with God if one does so out of pure regard for the 
truth. Christ likes us to prefer truth to him because, before being 
Christ, he is truth. If one turns aside from him to go toward truth, one 
will not go far before falling into his arms. 20 

Sojourner Truth, the black slave, experienced revelation like a flash of 
lightning. 

Pascal discovered the God of Abraham. Isaac, and Jacob and cried. 
“Fire!” 

Jonathan Edwards read 1 Timothy 1:17—“To the King of ages, 
immortal, invisible, the only God, be honor and glory for ever and ever. 
Amen.”—and found himself in the presence of that very King of ages, 
immortal, invisible, the only God. 

No one can make God give a vision of himself or his works: people 
can, by Gods grace, only say “yes” if God does come extraordinarily. 
The one characteristic I notice in all visionary experiences born of God is 
that they bring good news. A significant phase of that good news John 
Wesley summarizes honestly and meaningfully when he discusses 
assurance, a reality all truly converted persons experience no matter 
what avenue God chooses to initiate new birth. Listen to Mr. Wesley; 

It is hard to find words in the language of men to explain the deep 
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things of God. Indeed, there are none that will adequately express 
what the children of God experience. But perhaps one might say the 
testimony of the Spirit is an inward impression on the soul, whereby 
the Spirit of God directly witnesses to my spirit, that I am a child of 
God; that Jesus Christ hath loved me and given himself for me: and 
that all my sins are blotted out, and I. even I. am reconciled to God. 21 

Here, then, we have seven ways God instigates conversion: preaching 
and worship, small groups, reading good literature, friendship, the 
Christian home, awareness heightening, and direct revelation. God 
seldom, if ever, employs just one method; often he uses several, but 
always he brings himself. 


PRINCIPLE FOUR: GOD SUSTAINS HIS CONVERTS. 

We see clearly that God causes conversion (Principle One): that God 
initiates conversion in his own time (Principle Two); further, that God 
brings new birth to fruition in a divine way or ways (Principle Three). We 
must see God. also, as the keeper of the converted. What kind of a 
parent would turn a child out when the going gets tough? 

With reference to Pauls conversion in Acts 26. we notice in verse 18 
that conversion opens eyes, turns people from darkness to light, 
reverses their course from Satan to God. provides forgiveness and “a 
place among those who are sanctified by faith/' That word place looms 
significantly. Paul Tournier catches the significance of place when he 
declares that, for personal security and help, people must feel they have 
their own spot, their familiar or comfortable setting. 22 Elton Trueblood 
sees the significance of place in his helpful book on Christian belief, A 
Place to Stand. 23 Place relates to home: home in turn identifies with 
support: and support articulates with nurture. Conversion brings lost 
persons all the way home. 

Now. just at this point we must dig into the dynamics of living at 
home. Older adoptive children often feel uncomfortable in a new home. 
Some never stay—not because they have no real support, but because 
they do not plug into their new setting all the way. 

Billy Graham tells his converts they will undergo temptation within 
hours of their decision. Yes. and often that temptation comes in the form 
of fearing God has not really adopted them. This is a common 
apprehension. 

John Wesley, after Aldersgate. went through depression: he ques- 
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tioned his conversion. But because he “hung in there.*' he proved God 
could, would, and did sustain him. Listen to this Journal entry: 

After my return home. I was much buffeted with temptations: but 
cried out. and they fled away. They returned again and again. 1 as 
often lifted up my eyes, and He “sent me help from His holy place." 
And herein I found the difference between this and my former state 
chiefly consisted. I was striving, yea, fighting with all my might under 
the law, as well as under grace. But then 1 was sometimes, if not often, 
conquered: now I was always conqueror. 2/1 

Note, too, that we need to encourage God's adopted children in holy 
habits. Devotional exercises 26 show themselves powerful because they 
let God in to say. “1 will take care of you." 

More, we must remind ourselves and our people that while God 
sustains us, we can wrench ourselves from those protective arms. God 
never violates our freedom. We can leave God when we come to a crisis 
of growth, to a climax of pain, to a challenge for added service. Conver¬ 
sion, never static and always new, brings fresh responsibilities. That very 
changing flow of religious experience is part of God's sustaining mercy. 
Faith, like a muscle, stays healthy and develops under stress. 

John Wesley opened the door to the maintenance of the Christian life 
by class meetings, bands, singing (Charles wrote more hymns than any 
poet in Christian history), preaching, good literature, counsel. He did 
not overlook baptism and Holy Communion. Christian conversion, or 
outgoing service. 26 Wesley made as much as any evangelist in history of 
God’s means of grace available to all. God acts graciously: God will 
sustain Christian converts. 

PRINCIPLE FIVE: GOD CONVERTS SINNERS AND 
SUSTAINS CONVERTS BY THE PREACHING OF CHRIST. 

Christ, not experience of Christ, is the watchword of careful evan¬ 
gelistic preaching. Experience, like feeling, comes and goes, but Christ is 
solid like the Rock of Gibraltar. We can and do doubt experience — 
evidently Wesley initiated his depression after Aldersgate that way—but 
we come to rest in God. 

This brings us to the crucial truth about the practice of Christian 
evangelistic preaching: namely, always it must be kerygmatic. Preaching 
the nine components of the kerygma . the non-negotiable heart of the 
gospel, is the New Testament pattern for communicating Christ. Notice 
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that all nine points refer to Jesus Christ and that not one of them could 
have meaning without him: 

KERYGMA IS . . . 

A proclamation of the 

1. Death 

2. Resurrection, and 

3. Exaltation of our Lord. 

4. All seen as the fulfillment of prophecy, and 

5. Involving mans responsibility: 

The resultant evaluation of Jesus as both 

6. Lord, and 

7. Christ: 

And the response: 

8. Repent, and 

9. Receive forgiveness of sins. 27 

We must observe that when the Living Word, the kerygmatic Christ, 
comes from the lips of the evangelist. God makes solid, sustained, 
enduring Christians. Kerygmatic preaching in itself cannot produce still 
births or shallow converts or rebellious Christians. Needless to say, 
converts of their own free will may choose thin and thoughtless perver¬ 
sions of the gospel, but shallowness will not come from authentic New 
Testament knowledge of Christ. Genuine Acts-of-the-Apostles declara¬ 
tion of the living Lord yields the gracious fruit of sustained Christian 
living, and opens windows on making the first four principles opera¬ 
tional too. 


NOTES 

1. The testimonies recorded in Hugh T. Kerr and John M. Mulder. Conversions. The 
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Mission and Social Justice 


Henderson Davis 

African Methodist Episcopal Church 


Dr. Henderson Dauis. who was ordained deacon in 1936 and elder in 
1938. is Historiographer of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
spent six years each on the faculty of two of the schools of his 
denomination, and also has taught at Drake University and Simpson 
College, both in Iowa. His Ph.D.. from Boston University. Mas¬ 
sachusetts. is in the field of psychology of religion. Dr. Davis dissertation 
subject was ’T he Religious Experience Underlying the Negro Spiritual." 

John Wesley (1703-1791) was a motivated man. All the people of the 
early fellowship had a mission. Social justice was imbedded in their 
roots. At Aldersgate, Wesley experienced an intense and personal 
encounter with the Divine Being. The warmth of that experience carried 
through into mission and social justice. Oxford University and the “Holy 
Club’’ furnished reinforcement. 

Penetrating study, accurate recording, and scriptural grounding went 
together as preparation to set a tone. Preaching and worship developed 
a characteristic flavor known as Methodism. The movement showed an 
openness to organizing for care, nurture, and reporting. Class groups 
became a natural vehicle. 

Local societies were indispensable as attention to the worth of per¬ 
sons was considered. The good news of God was applied to human 
needs. The annual meeting of conference entered into the discipline of 
the preachers lives, as did worship, hymn authorship, hymn singing, 
fervor in living a life before God. and revival. 

It may be supposed that the Wesleys could have spent their lifetimes 
among the university elite. Or they, Whitefield and the others might 
have preached the gospel from the church pulpits only. But that was not 
to be the way of their careers with God. They preached in houses and in 
the streets of the cities of England. It was not because of disregard 
toward the established church and its worship services. Their mission 
took them to people whom they could not have reached had they 
stayed inside. Poor and uneducated people had desperate needs. The 
world parish reached out to them. Mission and social justice became 
keystones in the early stages of the organized movement. 
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